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Peiping Paper 
Hits Fujiyama 
Statement on 
Security Pact 


By The Associated Press 

A Communist Chinese news- 
paper yesterday called a recent 
statement by Japanese Foreign 
Minister Alichiro Fujiyama 
“tantamount to an undisguised 
declaration that the U.S.Japan 
military alliance takes first of 
all the Soviet Union and China 
as its targets of aggression.” 

Ta Kung Pao, quoted by the 
New China News Agency, re 
ferred to Fujiyama’s Diet ex- 
planations on the theater of op- 
erations of U.S. Armed Forces 
in Japan under the revised U.S.- 
a, Security Treaty to be 
signed 

The peer noted that the area 
“would embrace Japan's neigh- 
boring areas north of the Philip- 
pines, coastal China and the 
maritime territory of the Soviet 
Union.” 


“This means that Japan will 
once again become the hot bed 
of a new war in the Far East,” 
the paper said. 


The Japanese Government’s 
efforts to revise the 1951 U.S. 
Japan Security Treaty, the paper 
said, “proves that the Kishi 
clique not only wants to sub- 
ordinate Japan to the United 
States but also to use U.S. 
forces ... to fulfill the expan- 
sionist ambitions of the lurking 
Japanese imperialism.” 


“Fujiyama’s statement clearly 
testifies to this relationship of 
Japan with the United States 
which is characterized by both 
subordination and alliance,” Ta 
Kung Pao said. 


“This is proof of the resur- 
gence of Japanese imperialism.” 


“Fujiyama’s statement serves 
as a clear warning to the Chi- 
nese people and people of other 
Asian nations that the sinister 
shadow of the ‘Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ is 
again looming large over the 
horizon of Asia,” the paper said. 


"The Nobusuke Kishi clique 
falls to see that now is not the 
time of Giichi Tanaka or of 
Hideki Tojo. A fundamental 
change has taken place in the} 
international situation. China 
has changed, Asia has changed 
and so has Japan.” 


“We may safely predict that 
since the Japan-U.S. alliance is 
aimed against the Soviet Union 
and China, the first victims will 
be Japanese militarism and 
monopoly capital while the peo- 
ple of China, the Soviet Union 
and Japan will eventually be 
victorious.” 


“The Chinese people are pleas- 
ec that this just struggle (by 
the ‘Japanese people’) is grow- 
ing more vigorous in Japan, 

“It is the common task of both 
the Chinese and Japanese peo- 
ple to fight against a Japan-U-S. 
military alliance and to safe- 
guarc pedce in the Far East and 
the world. 

“The Chinese Fay es support 
whole-heartedly the great strug- 
gle waged by the Japanese 
people.” 
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Ships Scour Area: 


Nose Cone Aerial 
Pickup Try Fails 


VANDENBERG AFB, Calif. 
(AP)—The US. Air Force failed 
Saturday in another attempt to 
snatch the Discoverer VIII satel- 
lite capsule from the air. 


Hope of recovering the 300- 
pound capsule now rests with 
an air-sea search off the Pacific 
southeast of Hawaii. 


The Air Force said indications 
were that the capsule was eject- 
ed from the orbiting satellite 
some 26 hours after the space 
vehicle was launched from this 
U.S. West Coast missile base. 


This was the fifth attempt to 
recover, from a Discoverer 
satellite, a capsule that had 
been in orbit around the earth. 
The four previous attempts also 
failed, 

The original plan was to eject 
the capsule from the satellite 
by means of a signal from a sta- 
tion in Alaska, on the vehicle's 
17th orbit around the earth. 

However, Discoverer’ VIII 
went into such an eccentric 


orbit that the capsiile ejection 
attempt was made on the 15th 
pass around the earth. 

The U.S. Air Ferce had two 


Japanese,U.S. 
Trade Views 
To Be Aired 
At Meeting 


By MITSURU YAMAMOTO 
The Government has great 


satellite recovery ships patrol- 
ling the area in which the re- 
covery was to have been at- 
tempted. Search planes also 
were in the area. 

Fight C119 planes were to 
have attempted to recover the 
capsule in the air, as it descend- 
ed by parachute, 

These planes carried a special 
trapeze apparatus, suspended 
below, with which they would 
hook the parachute and reel the 
capsule aboard. 

The capsule is 27 inches long 
and 33 inches in diameter. It 
contains equipment for advanc- 
ed engineering research, which 
scientists are eager to recover. 

The capsule has enough buoy- 
ancy to float in the water, and 
has radio equipment designed to 
transmit signals for up to 10 
hours after the package is in 
the water. 


Socialist Party Leader 
Lambastes NishioGroup 


OSAKA—Socialist Party Chairman Mosaburo Suzuki said here | 
yesterday that the new platform adopted by. the West German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) essentially provides for the same 
goals that his party has been striving for all along. 

Suzuki arrived in Osaka yesterday, accompanied by six high- 


ranking party executives, includ. r- 


ing Secretary General Inejiro 


Asanuma, Policy 


man Tomomi Narita and ‘Go ‘RoyamaUrges 


nization Bureau Director Saburo | 
Eda. 


At a press conference held at) 
Taiko Kaikan in Nishi Ward, | 
Osaka, after attending a meet- 
ing with local party leaders, 
Suzuki said it was “a complete 
mistake” to think that SPDs 
new platform would stimulate 
the current drive by Suehiro 
Nishio’s splinter Socialist group 
to form a new party of Social 
democrats here. 

The new SPD platform unani- 
mously adopted at a party con- 
vention ‘held at Godesberg 
yast Week was a break with 
the orthodox Marxian ideology. 
It discarded, in principle a po- 
licy of nationalizing industries, 
recognizes free enterprise and 
the need of arms for self de- 
fense. The platform was gen- 
erally believed to be a blow to) 
the leftist-controlied Socialist | 
Party, while it would serve as— 
a favorable stimulus to Nishio’s 
new party movement. 

Suzuki said the SPD’s new po- | 
licy planks were designed to 
draw into the Socialist move- 
ment newly liberated classes of 
citizens in addition to the work- 
ing class. 

He said this was exactly 


has been trying to do. 

Suzuki and Asanuma denied 
as preposterous charges made 
by the Nishio groups that the 
Socialist Party does not helieve 
in parliamentarism. 

Asked if the Socialists would 
walk out from Diet chambers to 
prevent passage of the South- 


Guest Column | 


By HARUHIKO NISHI : 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


Former Ambassador to Britain 


(As Told to a Japan 


The revision of the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty is expect- 
ed to entail great risks for 
Japan when viewed in the light 
of Japan’s relations with the 
Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

As long as Japan intends to 
push through 23 
the revision on 
its own volition, 
it must be pre- 
pared to face 
the criticisms of 
the two Com- 
munist nations. 
Russia did not’, 
blame Japan for 
the existence of 


Nishi 
it had been forced on Japan, 
but this time the situation is 
quite different, 

What I am most concerned 
about is the movement of U.S. 


troops based in Japan. If it 
is true that the new agreement 
will require the U.S. Forces to 
obtain prior approval of the 
Japanese Government as to their 
movements, Japan would be 
compelled to share the respon- 
sibility for U.S. military actions 
even though it may be restrict- 
ed to a certain extent, 

I remember the bitter experi- 
ence I underwent while serv- 
ing in Moseow immediately 
after Japan signed an agree- 
ment with Germany for coopera- 
tive defense against Communist 
aggression. Each time its 
neighboring country entered in- 
to military or political alliance 
with the U.S. or Britain, Mos- 
cow issued strict warning. This 
applies even today. 

Russia is not easy to forget 
bygones. It is bent on exercis- 


Times Staff Writer) | 


Reds and Security Pact | 


ing continued control over East 
Germany and dealing with the 
new Japan-U.S, Security. Treaty | 
as a military alliance against 
Russia. 


Now that signs are manifest 
of a thaw in the cold war, it is 
inadvisable not only for Japan 
but also for the U.S. to conclude 
such an agreement that would 
remind the Soviet Union of the 
anti-Russian arrangement be- 
tween Japan and Germany. 


Most likely to be exposed to 
the danger caused by the new 
security pact is Japan, for the 
pact will hawe little effect on 
the U.S. policy toward the So- 
viet Union and Red China. 


A large segment of the Japa- 
nese public entertains vague 
misgivings about the pact 
change. They would probably 
be relieved if the change were 
shelved. 

Since Japan-U:S. relations have 
greatly improved, it is high time 
that Japan's diplomatic efforts 
be directed toward improving 
its ties with the Communist‘ 
nations. 

The present circumstances 
call to my mind the nightmarish 


when the Japanese military 
dragged the nation into self de- 
struction after a futile attempt 
to save the situation in China 
by holding talks with Washing- 
ton, 

We Japanese have a bad habit 
of being excessively absorbed 
in one thing to the exception 
of all others. 

The’ lesson we learned from 
the last war should not go to 
waste. ThefGovernment is ad- 
vised to boldy pursue the way 


experience of two decades ago) 


Democratic 


Socialism 


NIIGATA (Kyodo)—Dr. Masa- 
michi Royama, president of 
Ochanomizu University and lead- 
ing political scientist, said here 
yesterday that he wanted the 
Socialist Party of Japan to adopt 
democratic socialism. 

Dr. Royama, who is regard- 
ed as a theoretical leader of be- 
lievers in democratic socialism 
in Japan, met the press after 
arriving here from Tokyo to at- 
tend the 10th anniversary of 
Nagaoka campus of Niigata Uni- 
versity, 

It is gratifying, he said, that 
the Nishio group who deserted 
the Socialist Party, is forming 
a new party based on social de- 
| mocracy. 

“But social democracy should 
not be a monopoly of the new 
party. I wish that all Socialists 
would adopt it as their political 
belief,” he said. 

Dr. Royama predicted that it 
would take the Nishio group 20 
to 30 years to attain its aspira- 
tion fully and gain the support 


of the people. 
He said social democracy aims 
at easing class antagonism 


through promotion of transfor- 
mation of social structure and 
economic improvement. 

Dr. Royama said today’s Ja- 
pan is sharply divided between 
two opposing powers in every 
field—Liberal-Democrats vs. So- 
cialists, laborers vs. manage- 
ment, business leaders’ bodies 
vs. Sohyo, the Education Minis- 
try vs. Japan Teachers Union 
(Nikkyoso),. etc. 

He compared it to two boxers 
in a cline A referee breaks 
the clinch in boxing, but the 
| people must play the role of the 
referee in today’s Japan, 

To break up the two antagon- 
istic groups, the people must) 
find a common ground for the 
two parties, he said. 


Jordan Protests 
Israeli Penetration 


AMMAN, Jordan (UPI)—Jor- 
dan protested Saturday that an 
Israeli force penetrated Jordan- 


jan territory and kidnaped two | ; 


shepherds and killed one. 

A Government spokesman al- 
leged that the Israeli force also 
stole 500 goats, 

The action took place in the 
Yallow village in the Ramallah 
area, the spokesman alleged. 

Officials said a United Nations 
observer team has left for the 
area to conduct an investigation 
into the report from Jordanian 
authorities. 


DonationsReceived 


Nov. 22 (as of 4 p.m.) 
Eddie Schuler ¥ 1 


Mrs. Edgar F. Grimm 9,000 


(Evanston, Il.) 
Mr. & Mra. R. L. 

Hibbard ....0.**:; 10,000 
ORE shcsties yer 37,000 


Previously acknowl- 
edge@ ....... ~«++- 12,941,633 
GRAND TOTAL ....¥12,978,633 


Flood Donations 


The Japan Times is accept- 
ing donations to the Typhoon 
Victims’ Christmas Fund. All 
donations will be forwarded 
to the Japan Red Cross. 
Checks may be made out to 
Pleod Kelief—The Japan 
Times. 


to safety and security without 
| involvement in any hostility. 


hopes for the informal confer- 
ence between some 80 represen- 
‘tatives of leading United States 
firms and Japanese Government 
leaders today through Saturday. 

Government sources told The 
national Executive Roundtable 
should contribute significantly 
to Japan-U.S. economic relations. 


They said Japanese Govern- 
ment leaders will try to pro 
vide frank answers to questions 
by U.S. businessmen and invite 
their opinions. 

Today will be devoted to a 
meeting between U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Douglas MacArthur II and 
members of Business Interna- 
tional. 

Starting tomorrow, Govern- 
ment officials will join in round- 
table discussions with the U.S. 
business leaders. 

Participating will be Prime | 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi, For- 
eign Minister 


da, Transportation Minister Wa- 
‘taru Narahashi, Labor Minister | 
|} Raizo Matsuno, Agriculture- 
_Forestry Minister Takeo Fuku- 
' da, Construction Minister Isamu 
Murakami and Finance Minis- 
ter Eisaku Sato, 


Business International's sug- 
gestion that Government rep- 
resentatives participate in the 
discussions at first received a 


ernment quarters. , 


Many persons felt it 
would not be appropriate for 
the Prime Minister and his Cabi- 
net to answer questions at a 
businessmen’'s meeting sponsor- 
ed by a private organization 
from a foreign country. 


The Government decided to 
cooperate because the 70-mem- 
ber firms of the Business In- 
ternational are internationally- 
known, have. combined anpual 
ales of 950,000 million~-and 
ate amg can influence U.S. 
oreign policy. 

It also was deemed desirable 
for Government leaders to hear 
the criticism of .influential U.S. 
businessmen in order to explain 
to them Japan’s policies at this 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 1 


Japan Times the Business Inter- | 


conference at the Imperial Hotel | 


Alichiro Fuji-| 


Trade and Industry Hayato Ike- | 


cool reception from some Gov- | 


Soviet Deptty Premier Anastas Mikoyan wears a big charro 
(cowboy) hat presented to him by movie director Emilio Fer- 
nandez at the Soviet Embassy reception at Mexico City Satur- 
At left is translator Nicolas Leonoy, and at right, Russian 


day. 


—— eee 


Ambassador Viadimir Brazikin. 


Mikoyan Raps U.S.:; 
Extols. Soviet System 


MEXICO CITY (AP)—Anastas Mikoyan told Mexican busi- 
nessemen Saturday he was not trying to convert them to commu- 
yama, Minister of International | nism, but he spent a lot of time extolling the merits of the 
Soviet economic system and belittling that of the United States. 
| The Soviet deputy premier spoke at a banquet in his honor 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 


U.S. Actress, 
Hubby Urging 
: Typhoon Aid 


) 


NEW YORK (AP) — Two 
| American show people—man 
and wife—are urging their 


countrymen to make contribu- 
tions toward the relief of sur- 
vivors of the typhoon that de- 
vastatec Nagoya last month. 

Actress Shirley MacLaine and 
her producer husband, Steve 
Parker, who have a home in 
Japan, have made their appeals 
im Los Angeles and Las Vegas 
and ncw they arc seeking aid in 
New York. Their mission car- 
ries the endorsement of, Doug- 
las MacArthur II, U.S, ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo. 

They are telling of how the 
October typhoon—worst in Japa- 
nese history—destroyed and 
flooded Nagoya, Japan's third 
largest city, leaving 14% million 
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ture remains isolated in a lake 
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eee | Farah Diba visited the Shah 


Still bares by the vesil which was saaevenity 
made by the Self-Defense Force, Saya-machi of Aichi Prefec- 


of flood water. For Mrs. Takeo 


Mika and her daughter, Kimiko, it is a daily chore to fetch 
water in buckets from the water truck which passes over the 
makeshift road. They carry the buckets home by boat. 


Typhoon Victims’ Christmas Fund 


NAGOYA—Although a _ tem- 
‘porary road has been construct- 
ed by Self-Defense Force troops 
connecting the northern part of 
Nagoya and Ama-gun in the 
southwestern section, both sides 
of the road look like a lake. 
Sampan boats can be seen slow- 
ly moving here and there in the 
floating debris. 

A few trees, electric poles and 
rice plants with their tips above 
the water are all that remain of 
an area that was once dotted 
with farm houses and paddy 


farmers Use Boats 


In Lake-Like Village 


By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 


fields beforé Typhoon Ise Bay 
struck, 

With their creps Jost and the 
fields severely damaged the 
farmers are bewildered at how 
they can survive throu the 
winter months. They live on 
food and water distributed to 
them. . It has become a daily 
chore for housewives to fetch 
water from a special tank truck 

rovided by the Self-Defense 
Sicens which makes regular 


Continued on Page 3, Col. 1 


ae | Businessmen should know we 


P| ing.” 


oh | spent money to fight socialism, 


- wb D ya Rites Slated Today 


™ doubt in the monarch’s sub- 
m | jects that the beautiful former 
m | college girl will become their 


given by the national chamber 
of the manufacturing industry. 

The commercial expert did not 
advocate increased trade  be- 
tween Mexico and Russia except 
briefly and in general terms. In 
the Soviet Union, he said, the 
weaith of natural resources, in- 
dustry, and banking belong to 
all the people and is not sold 
or bought. 

“The peasants,” he added, 
“say the land belongs to God, 
and is not sold. We are atheists, 
but we follow the mandate of 
God; we do not sell nor buy. 
That means opening the door to 
development and liquidating 
parasitical systems.” 

He criticized several things in 
the United States: The belief he 
said prevails there that happi- 
ness is in earning more money; 
strikes that cause great econom- 
ic losses, many intermediaries in 


“The secret of our success,” 
Mikoyan said, “is not that our 


‘business, antl unemployment. /| 


people are more capable or more 
intelligent than those in the | 
United States. It is that they do | 
foolish things because they have | 
many dollars; and we do not do | 
foolish things. 


saaes | “With this I do not pretend to 


jconvert you to communism. 
cannot mutually convert each 
| other, but we can exchange ex- 


| periences and our way of think. 


While the United States has 


|he said, “we do not consider 
| this to be subversive. But we 
| will not spend a cent to con- 
| quer the United States.” 

“Our people hate war,” he 
said. “We want peace, and we 
|also want to be rich ... but 
| os plunder.” 


Shah's Engagement 


TEHRAN (AP)—An announce- 
ment on the Shah's wedding to 
|'Miss Farah Diba will be issued 

|at 9 a.m. Monday, a court off- 
cial said Sunday. 

It will be followed by an offi- 
cial engagement ceremony in 
which wedding rings will be 
exchanged, he added. 


Visits Shah. 
TEHRAN (UPI)—Dark-eved 


,of Iran, her husband-to-be, for 
an hour Saturday shortly after 
her return from Paris where 
she bought a trousseau. 

| The welcome given to Miss 
Diba, 21, by the Shah left no 


queen in the near future, 


Radioactive Leak 
Found in Oak Ridge 


OAK RIDGE, Tenn. (AP)— 
America’s fourth leak .of radio- 
active materials in three weeks 
—and the third in Oak Ridge— 
was reported Saturday by Atom- 
ic Energy Commission officials. 

A spokesman said a cleaning 
compound at Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory came in con- 
tact with some acid, causing a 
small chemical explosion which 
scattered a tiny amount of 
radioactive material. 

In none of the leaks, the ABC 
said, was there any danger to 
human safety or health, 


RFSSR Supreme 


Soviet to Meet 


LONDON  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
.The Supreme Soviet.of the 
Russian Federated Socialist So- 
viet Republic, the largest of 
the 15 constituent republics of 
the Soviet Union, will open its 
autumn session in the Kremlin 
at Moscow next Tuesday at 10 
a.m. Moscow Radio said Satur- 


day. 


UNITED 


U.N. Asks Big 3 
For Continued 
Halt of A-Tests 


NATIONS, N.Y. 
Nations General Assembly, by a 60-to-1 vote, with 20 
‘abstentions, Saturday appealed to the Big Three nu- 
| clear’ powers to continue their voluntary suspension of 


Afghan Plane 


Crash Kills 23 


BEIRUT (AP)—An Afg- 
hanistan Ariana Airways 
DC4 bound for Kabul crash- 
ed shortly after takeoff at 
the Beirut airport late Sat- 
urday, killing at least 23 
persons and seriously injur- 
ing three others. 


Identity of the three sur- 
vivors could not be learned 
immediately. 


Lebanese civil aviation 
officials seized the passen- 
ger list and plane manifest 
and flatly refused to dis- 
close the names of persons 
who were traveling on the 
plane or any other informa- 
tion about the crash. 


An official in charge of 
the investigation at Beirut 
airport said he would an- 
nounce the names “in due 
course” and said he intend- 
ed to keep them secret until 
he is ready to make a re- 
port. 

Unofficial sources said the 
plane carried a crew of five 
—an Indian pilot and co- 
pilot, two Afghanistani ste- 
wards and an Afghanistani 
hostess. 


Most of the passengers 
were believed to be Turks, 
Czechs and Afghans. 

Lebanese officials seized 
all documents concerning 
the flight, including tickets 
and receipts while the air- 
port buzzed with rumors 
that the plane was heavily 
loaded with a cargo of food- 
stuffs and freight. 


Ceylonese 
Finance 
Chief Quits 


COLOMBO (AP) — Ceylonese 
Finance Mimister Stanley De 
Zoysa resigned from his post 
Sunday morning. 


This followed pressure from 
Cabinet colleagues, Government 
backbenchers and almost the en- 
time opposition which started 
when a friend of his was ques- 
tiomed by police in connection 
with Prime Minister Solomon 
Bandaranaike’s assassination. 


His brother, Dickie De Zoysa 
was arrested in the same connec- 
tion. 


On Stanley De Zoysa’s return 
Saturday from Australia, where 
he had attended the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion Conference, 11 of his 14 
Cabinet colleagues asked him to 
quit, 

De Zoysa’s continuance in the 
Cabinet was a major .problem 
for the Government as the Op- 
position was to move a vote of 
no confidence on the Finance 
Minister Nov. 27 in the House of 
Representatives. 


Prime Minister Wijayananda 
Dahanayaeke stated publicly that 
if a censure motion’ passed he 
would consider it a vote of no 
confidence in his Government 
and advise the governor general 
to dissolve Parliament. 


M. M. Mustapha, a junior min- 
ister who acted in De Zoysa's 
absence this month, was sworn 
in as Ceylon’s new Finance Min- 
ister shortly after De Zoysa 
resigned. 


| 


(UPI)—The United 


weapons tests and asked all 
other countries not start such 
tests. 

France,which plans its first 
atomic test in the Sahara soon, 
was the only country voting 
against the 23-power Afro-Asian 
resolution approved by the As- 
sembly. . The United States and 
Britain abstained. 

The Assembly also approved, 
780, with 2 abstentions, a Japa- 
nese-Austrian-Swedish resolu- 
tion expressing hope for agree- 
ment on a permanent nuclear 
test ban and also asking the 
United States, Russia and Brit- 
ain to maintain their voluntary 


.| Suspension. 


The United States put itself 
into opposition against Russia on 
two other issues, 

U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in a letter to Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold for- 
mally asked that the General 
Assembly reopen the debate on 
the 1956 Hungarian revolution 
and its brutal suppression hy 
Russia. 

Russia had opposed a request 
by Sir Leslie Munro, special U.N. 
representative on the Hungarian 
question, that the item be listed 
for full airing. The Assembly's 
Steering Committee will decide 
Monday upon putting the ques- 
tion on the agenda again. 

In the Assembly, Lodge ac- 
cused Russia of “welching” on 
its payments for the main- 
tenance of the U.N. Emergency 
Force (UNEF) in the Middle 
East and charged that the Soviet 
Union is “deliberately opposed” 
to the maintenance of peace. 

Only Soviet Ambassador Ar- 
kady A. Sobolev and Lodge 
spoke as the Assembly, by a 
66-9 vote, with 6 abstentions, 
“took note” of Hammarskjold’s 
report requesting $20,206,000 for 
UNEF’s upkeep in 1960. 

Russia, which has never paid 
anything for the maintenance 

of UNEF, charged that the or- 
ganization, sent to the Middle 
East after the short 1956 Suez 
war, was illegal according to the 
U.N. Charter. It renewed its de- 
mand that UNEF’s costs should 
be borne solely by Britain, 
France and Israel, whose forces 
— the United Arab Repub- 
ic 

Lodge, replying heatedly to 
Sobolev, said not one me 


including Russia—voted against - 


UNEF’s establishment in 1956, 
although the Soviet Union vot- 
ed against financial arfrange- 
ments for its upkeep. 

In its final action Saturday, 
the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a proposal that the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission «be 
continued for another year with 
all 82 members in its composi- 
tion and that its chairman, Am- 
bassador Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico, fe to next year’s 10- 
power disarmament talks at 
Geneva as its representative. 

The U.S. request for a Hun- 
garian debate appeared to re- 
move the last obstacle to a new 
Assembly airing of the 1956 re- 
volt. 

Ike Sets Up New Post 
For Military Aid 

AUGUSTA, Ga. (UPI)—Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower 
acted Saturday to give the De- 
fense Department a more clear- 
ly defined role of responsibility 
for executing the military as- 
sistance program overseas. 

The Chief Executive named 
Gen. Williston B. Palmer, de- 
puty commander in chief of 
U.S. European forces, as direc- 
tor of military assistance in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International 
Security Affairs. 


Bitter Clash, Expected 
On Reparations Voting 


The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee is believed certain to 
become the scene of a violent 
clash tomorrow between the Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party and the 
opposition Socialist Party as the 
Government attempts to end 
deliberations on the South Viet- 


Namese reparations agreement 


by Wednesday, defying Socialist 
opposition, 

Liberal-Democratic Party offi- 
cials at a Diet strategy meeting 
Saturday decided to force the 
committee’s vote on the repara- 
tions agreement tomorrow eve- 
ning and send the bill to the 
House Wednesday. 

The representatives of the 
three parties. including the So- 
cialist Club, are scheduled to 
hold a conference tomorrow to 
discuss committee procedures 
before the committee resumes 
its sessions after the weekend 
recess. 

Since the bill was proposed 


| by the Government at the out- 


set of the current extraordinary 


Diet session Sept. 26, nearly ‘a 
dozen Socialist legislators have 
quizzed the Government on the 
$56 million war indemnity bill 
at plenary sessions as well as 
at Budget and Foreign Affairs 
Committee meetings of both 
Houses, 

The Government party insists 
that the proposal has been ade- 
quately discussed. The Social- 
ists, on the other hand, contend 
that the debate has not yet 
touched the heart of the mat- 
ter. 

The splinter Socialist Club, 
while not favoring extreme ac- 
tion such as a walkout, is unit- 
ed with the Socialist Party in 
opposition to the reparations 


agreement. ‘ 

Political observers unani- 
mously agree that unless the 
agreement clears the Lower 
Fiouse by the end of this week, 


chances will be slim for the 


bill to pass the Upper House 
before the 50-day period of the 
current 
Dec. 14, 


Diet session expires 
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Crowds Visit Resorts 
For Holiday Weekend 


The last two-day holiday of the year saw record crowds 
swarming to lakeside, seashore and mountain resorts this week- 
end. 


With schools, offices and factories closed taday for Japan's 


Labor Thanksgiving gelebration, 


holiday by boarding trains and 
buses for local resorts immedi- 
ately after work Saturday. 

Hotels and Inns at Atami and 
Ito, in the Izu hoteprings area, 
reported Saturday night that 
the largest crowds of this sea- 
son had filled every available 
room. Many hotels even vacat- 
ed their maids’ quarters to ac- 
commodate the overflow 
crowds. 


An estimated 100,000 holiday- 
makers descended on Atami 
Saturday night and yesterday 
morning. The city’s three bus 
companies pressed into service 
every Vehicle they could find 
to make the most of the holl- 
day rush. 

An estimated 180,000 holiday- 
makers flocked into the hot 
spring resort of Ito yesterday. 

Record crowds also besieged 
Mt. Fuji,” where an estimated 
2,500 enthusiasts toiled up the 
slopes yesterday. Some 200 
tents erected by groups from 
universities and business offices 
dotted the mountainside. 

Authorities reported that a 
blanket of snow 25 centimeters 
thick covered the mountain's 
summit. 

Some 20,000 visitors kept 
about 150 buses busy on roads 
leading to Mt. Tsukuba, north- 
east of Tokyo, where holiday 
crowds Went to view the autumn 
follage. 

Weekend vacationers also 
thronged Nikko. The mountain 
resort noted for its natural 
beauty shivered in the grip of 
a cold wave yesterday,. follow- 
ing an early-morning snowfall. 
It was Nikko’s fifth snowfall this 
winter. 


Trade Views 
Continued From Page 1 


time when a turning point in 
the world’s economy appears 
likely to begin a new era in 
economic relations between 
Japan and the United States. 

Government leaders reported- 
ly plan a candid exchange of 
views at the conference on the 
understanding that no minutes 
will be taken, the discussions 
wilt not be made public and 
statements made at the confer- 
ence will not be binding on 
Government policies. 

The Government expects its 
policies on foreign capital will 
be a major topic at the confer- 
ence and it anticipates com- 
plaints from the U.S. delegates. 

Japanese representatives are 
expected to seek the opinions 
of U.S. business leaders on pos- 
sible changes in U.S. foreign 
pelicy under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 

Government leaders also may 
give their views on the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Adminis- 
tration’s “Buy American” policy, 
and efforts in the U.S. to curb 
the growth of imports from 
Japan. : 


many persons stretched their 


Phone Device Gets 


Man Dates, B.Sc. 


BOSTON (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Fed up with getting an 
engaged signal every time 
he tried to telephone a gir! 
friend, an Indian engineer 
inverted a device which 
keeps ringing the number 
untii the caller gets . 
through. 

Demonstrating his inven- 
tion at the Boston electro- 
nics show, Vinod Sundra, 
23, said it prevented any 
other caller getting in 
ahead. When the call is 
answered, the device auto- 
matically rings a buzzer at 
the caller’s end. 

The invention not only 
got him dates with the girl 
—it also gave him his bache- 
lor of science degree in elec- 
trical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


GI Accused of 
Raping Korean 


SEOUL (UPI)—US. Army 
authorities reported Sunday that 
they have in custody an Amer- 
ican soldier who has admitted 
raping a 69-year-old Korean 
woman. 

An Army announcement said 
Pfc. Richard N. Avenetti, 24, of 
Sonora, Ariz., admitted the in- 
cident to military police after 
the victim, So To Yi, made the 
charges before U.S. Army au- 
thorities Saturday. 

The incident, the Army said, 
occurred Nov. 14 in a small 
village about seven miles north 
of Uijongbu which lies north of 
Seoul. 


“A U.S. Army medical officer 
examined the victim and found 
contusions and swelling of the 
face, loosened ‘front teeth and 
imbalance of the eye muscles,” 
the Army said. 

“The officer estimated that 
the injuries were about one 
week old.” 


PAA Jet Clipper 
Sets Nonstop Mark 


Pan American World Airways’ 
intercontinental jet clipper Li- 
berty Bell has established a new 
nonstop record from Tokyo to 
Seattle of eight hours and 11 
minutes, breaking the old rec- 
ord of eight hours and 45 min- 
utes set Nov. 17. 


Leaving Tokyo at 1:27 p.m. 


Castro Meets 
Opposition in 
Labor Rally 


HAVANA (AP)-—-Fidel Castro 
xt a luke-warm reception early 
unday in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to quiet an uproar in the 


ing the Communists. 
the angry defiance of delegates 


postponing the election of the 
Executive Committee of the Cu 
ban Federation of Labor. 
Some delegates said the delay 
gave support to the Communists 
in their last-minute drive to 
gain representation on the 36- 
man policy-making council. 
The convention's Working 
Committee had put forward only 
a single slate of Revolutionary 
Government Party officers and 
excluding Communists. 


estimated at only 150 out of 
3,000 delegates but they report- 
edly wield a strong voice in the 
Labor hierarchy. 

Castro was visibly upset by 
the angry demonstration that 
broke out and called it an “in- 
sane asylum.” 

“This spectacle tonight is not 
a spectacle worthy of the work- 
ing class to which you can give 
arms,” he shouted. 

This was a reference to his 
promise to arm peasants to fight 
enemies of the revolutionary 
regime. 

“There can be no division in 
labor,” he told the assembly. 
His words were greeted by only 
a scattering of applause. 

Police hustled out a struggling 
delegate with the crowd follow- 
ing shouting curses. Some in 
the crowd said the man tried to 
pull a gun but this could not be 
confirmed by police or other 
eyewitnesses inside the conven- 
tion hall. 

The Labor leadership post- 
poned the election of the Exe- 


‘cutive Council until later Sun- 
|day after delegates had shouted 


own an earlier attempt to de- 
lay the vote, 


U.S. Aid Misused, 
Congressman Says 


WASHINGTON (AP)—The 
chairman of a U.S. House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee 
which handles foreign aid funds 
said Saturday a 30,000-mile in- 
spectién tour has reinforced his 
opinion that the US. foreign 
aid program “is full of soft 
spots.” 

Rep. Otto G. Passman (D-La.) 
said he found no evidence of 
wrongdoing “but plenty of in- 
dications of unsound manage- 
ment.” 


Manchester’s Pram 
Push Record Broken’ 


Nov. 21 it arrived at Seattle at 
4:38 a.m. the same day. 


The distance covered was. 


4,940 miles. Carrying 113 pas- 
sengers and 10 crewmen, the jet 
averaged 605 miles an hour. 


Art Experts’ Opinions Differ 
On Authenticity of Paintings 


keeping out of the controversy | Duke of Edinburgh 


HOLLYWOOD (UPI)—Art ex- 
perts on two continents were 
embroiled in controversy Satur- 
day over the authenticity of 10 
so-called renaissance master- 
pieces valued at 8 to 10 million 
dollars. 


The paintings were found in 
the home of a Pasadena, Calif., 
television repairman. 


“There is no doubt in my 
mind that seven of the 10 paint- 
ings I examined are genuine 
masterpieces,” said art critic 
Amadore Porcella Saturday in 
Rome. 

Taylor Curtis, of the Curtis 
Gallery in Pasadena, agreed 
that.a few of the paintings he 
saw here are “perhaps 16th or 
17th century” but said they 
were not masterpieces. 

But Alexander Zilatoff-Mirsky, 
a Chicago sculptor and art re- 
storer, who says he restored the 
canvases, said he was certain 
they would come to be recog- 
nized as authentic Venetian re- 
naissance masterpieces. 

Art critics in other cities were 


——_" 


until they had a chance to look 
for themselves. But Richgrd 
Brown, head of the Los Angeles 
County museum, and Robert 
Wark, of the Huntington Lib- 
rary and Museum, said it was 
impossible to restore fragile art 
treasurers of the 16th century 
in the three weeks Ziatoff- 
Mirsky said the work was ac- 
complished. 


Other Paintings, Too 

ROME (Kyodo-Reuter)—An- 
tonio Follo, brother of the Ita- 
lian immigrant in California 
who claims to own 10 Italian 
masterpieces, said in an inter- 
view Saturday that other valu- 
able paintings were still in a 
village near Naples. 


One, “which shows a Madonna 
perhaps a Madonna by Raffa- 
ello,” was in Montemarano vil- 
lage church, he said. Sanzio 
Raffaello (1483-1520) was the 
greatest Italian renaissance 
painter. 


Now on Stage: 


CLUB 


Nov. 23 to 28 


Tokyo’s Most Colorful Show 
performed by Midori Nishizaki Dancing Team 


Midori Nishizaki Dancing Team 


Smiley Ohara & His Skyliners 
Yuji Tekizewe & His Biue Bones 


Tokyo's Most Lavish Club 
Superb Chinese & French Cuisine 


OSCAR 


Under the same management as Benibasha 
(No. 15, 2-chome, Shin-Ataicho Azabu, Minato-ku, Tokyo) 


Tel: (48) 6926/9 


1) Anema 


AZABU JUBAN 


wire site ~ & al ad ee . . 


PLYMOUTH, England (Kyo- 


| do-Reuter)—Plymouth and De 


vonport Technical College has 
broken Manchester University’s 
nonstop pram pushing record of 
192 hours. 

Hundreds of students follow- 
ing the pram, which has been 
pushed for eight days through 
storms and continuous rain, 
sounded whistles and hooters 
as the record was broken. 


Off on Visit to Ghana 


LONDON (AP)—The Duke of 
Edinburgh flew from Hatfield 
in mist and fog Sunday morning 
for a one-week visit to Ghana. 

The duke will spend the 
night at El Golea in the Sahara 
district. He is due in Accra 
Monday evening. 


Hammarskjold Back 
In N.Y. From Laos 


NEW YORK (AP)—Dag Ham- 
marskjold, United Nations sec- 
retary general, arrived in New 
York Saturday after a 10-day 
inspection trip to Laos. He dec- 
lined to comment on his mis- 
| sion, 
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| 9° Bridge 

The Prince Takamatsu Cup: Open 
| aoe of four. (OAG Haus) 32 
boards. Double elimination. 

_ @rd round (Sun. 2 p.m.) Results 
| (teams are identifie« by captains’ 

names): Yamada’s 47, Wong's 44; 
Kimura's 49, Wray’s 40. 

One-time losers bracket: 2nd 
round: Saburi’s 73, Slutzky’s 26; 
Butcher’s 83, Knapp’s 20: 
zawa's 78, Kawashima's 27; Seki- 
guchi's 59, Esh’s 27. 


-_————s 
Takamatsu Cup side event: Junior 
Pair. (OAG Haus Sun. 2 p.m.) 6 


6744. 
and Capt. Dan P. Hale 801%. 2nd: 
Capt. and Mrs. Donald G. Stettler 
77. 3rd: Tadashi Mano and Keiichi 
Ohashi 76. 4th: Dr. Kazumitsu 
Kanbe and Dr. Hiroshi Chiba tied 
with Hiroshi Saga and Tomohisa 
Takebayashi 75. 
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National Labor Congress involv- 
Convention leaders overrode | 


and held off a showdown by | 


The Communist strength was. 
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tables Howell. 27 boards. Average | 
lst: Mrs. Wesley C. Marsh | 
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janior high school students in 
terday at Yokohama National 


first. 


Five winners at the eighth English oratorical contest among 


? Per Ty ta 


——— 


Kanagawa Prefecture, held yes- 
University, receive priges from 


Mock Joya (extreme right) of The Japan Times and Prot, 
James Herbert of Yokohama National University. 
students took part in the annual contest sponsored by The Japan 
Times. Winners were (left to right): Akira Hirata, Kanto 
Gakuin, fifth place; Miss Hiroko Horikoshi, Ferris, fourth; Mias 
Atsuko Hirata, Kanagawa Gakuen, third; Asataro Miyake, Kama- 
kura Onari, second; and Masaharu Masnyama, Kiko Gakuen, 


A total of 18 


Nationwide 


DUBLIN. (UPI)—Negotiators 
reached a tentative settlement 
Sunday in the oilmen’s strike 
that has closed down the Na- 
tional Airlines of Ireland and 
crippled the nation’s motor 
traffic, 

Representatives for both 
sides announced at the end of 
a 20-hour Government-called 
confererice that an agreement 
had been reached. But it must 
be submitted to the 1,500 work- 
ers who went on strike eight 
days ago. 

The workers, who maintain 
gasoline supplies and _ refuel 
planes, want more pay and 
other benefits. 

The strike brought Ireland's 


Oil Strike 


Halts Industry in Eire 


economy to near chaos. As gas 
supplies diminished by the 
hour, factories were closed, 
farmers complained about lack 
of fuel for their tractors and 
motorists had to park their 
cars, 


* Hospitals, doctors and priests 
asked for special gasoline 
allowances. 


Shannon airport was closed. 
Aer Lingus, the national air- 
line, announced Saturday. it 
was giving notice to all em- 
ployes. 

Premier Sean Lemass told 
Parliament that a dangerous 
national situation could develop 
if the strike was prolonged. 


Suzuki 


Continued From Page 1 
Vietnamese reparations agree- 
ment at the current Diet ses- 
sion, Suzuki and Asanuma said 


cause the question is largely 
hypothetical. . 


Suzuki also issued a state- 
ment criticizing Nishio’s splin- 
ter group. 

Suzuki said in the statement 
that the Nishio group known as 
the Reconstruction Council suf- 
fered fromt “a complete fallacy” 
in its outlook on the Japanese 
society and that its attempt to 
form a new party was doomed 
to failure. 


Suzuki said Nishio’s attempt 
to establish his party with the 
support of the middle class “jas 
no realistic basis in the Japa- 
nese society.” He said Nishio 
;and his followers failed to see 
the basic difference in social 
structure between Japan and 
European countries. Unlike 
West Germany or Britain, 
Suzuki contended, the Japanese 
society is characterized by the 
existence of extremely im- 
poverished social strata em- 
bracing 10 million people. 


The statement also criticized 
the Nishio group on these 
points: 

—There is a Wide-spread im- 
pression that the Nishio’s effort 
to form a new party is being en- 
couraged by the Conservative 
forces, including the Liberal- 
Democratics. Nishio is even 
friendly toward capitalists. 


If it keeps ‘its present course, 
the Nishio’s party wiil inevita- 
bly degenerate into a second 
Conservative party. It is impos- 
sible to protect the interests of 
farmers and small businessmen 
without fighting capitalists. 


-—The Socialist Club, in its 
overzealous effort to assert its 
éxistence, tend to exert obstruct- 
ing influences on the Socialist 
Party operations in the Diet in 
recent weeks. The Socialist 
Party, however, hopes that the 
club cooperate with it in fighting 
the revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty and the South 
Vietnamese reparations agree- 
ment. 

—The Socialist Party has been 
fighting the Conservative camp 
to protect a true parliamentary 
democracy in this country. The 
Socialist Club’s Diet policy 
/'might help the cause of the Li- 
_ beral-Democratic Party which 
/seeks dictatorial control of the 


t 


whelming majority. , 


ey Suzuki and two other Social- 


ist leaders are scheduled to fly 
to Takamatsu, Shikoku tomor- 
row. 


loothache some years ago. 


they could not answer now be- | 


' legislature by means of an over- | 


Two U.S. Women 
Abducted in P.I. 


MANILA (UPI)—Two  unl- 
dentified Filipinos abducted 
‘two American service wives at 
gunpoint Wednesday and sub- 
jected them to mistreatment, 
‘the U.S. Air Force revealed 
Sunday. 


Maj. Gen. Thomas 8S. Moor- 
man Jr., commander of the 13th 
U.S. Air Force at Clark Base 
in Central Pampanga Province, 
expressed his “grave concern” 
over the incident in a state 
ment. 


An official 13th Air Force 
spokesman said the women 
were “roughly manhandled” 
and “terrorized” by the Filipinos 
but were not criminally 
assaulted. 

The women involved were 
Mrs. Charles Jones“and Mrs. 
Nichie Tilley, wives of U.S.. Air 
Force men stationed at Clark. 

The 13th Air Force also re- 
ported Sunday that a U.S. Air 
Police “accidentally shot and 
killed” one of three armed Fili- 
/pinos in a remote area of Clark 
| Air Base, 

The report described phe vic- 
tim as a “thief, one of three 
armed men attempting to steal 
a vital water pump at Clark 
Air Base.” 


AP’s Starzel Here 
For 5-Day Visit 


By The Associated Press 

Frank J. §tarzel, general 
manager of the Associated 
Press, arrived here yesterday 
on a tour of AP bureaus and 
Offices throughout the world. 

He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Starzel. 

This is Starzel’s second visit 
here, his first being in 1953 
when he was received in 
audience by the ™..1peror. 

He will be in Tokyo until 
Thursday, 


Tito Warns Kilauea Volcano Fizzles 


‘Uncommitted 
‘Countries 


BELGRADE 


| Josip Broz Tito warned the un-| 


icommitted nations Sunday that 
an “East-West settlement may 
icome at their expense. 

| He said those remaining out- 
lside the two giant East and 
West blocs should keep up the 
struggle for equal standings in 
international affairs. 

But, Tito warned these neu- 
trails, the two blocs may evern- 
tually arrive at a coexistence 
formula in which the big pow- 
ers would rule smaller ones. 


mente of dangers, sald the Yugo- 
slav President who is trying to 
steer his Adriatic Communist 
state clear of either Fast or 
West alignments. 

He spoke to some 100,000 
wildly cheering countrymen at 
the town of Nis after opening 
a new highway. 

Tito said there was a tendency 
to ignore the uncommitted na- 
tions In international affairs. 

Coexistence should not effect 
just two power blocs but all 
countries, said Tito, adding: “If 
it were to apply only to the two 


coexistence. It would create the 
possibility of a settlement at the 
expense of others,” the uncom- 
mitted nations. 

The neutrals should not be 
disheartened by a trend that 
almed at coexistence between 
blecs but should stubbornly 
fight for international recogni- 
tion ads equals, he told his en- 
thusiastic audience. 

Tito said he favored a sum- 
mit meeting which would de- 
cide on the principle of settle- 
ment rather than on a definite 
settlement of problems of inter- 
national tension. 

“Final settlement should come 
through the United Nations 
with participation of all na- 
tions,” Tito suggested. 


Actress 


Continued From Page 1 
homeiess anc killing more than 
4,000 persons. 

In an interview, Miss Mac- 
Laine said. “American service- 
men in Japan already have 
given everything they can. This 
is emergency money—something 
to keep thousands of children 
alive from one day to the next. 
Please ask everybody you can to 
help.” 

Parker leaves Sunday for Ja- 
pan with money contributed up 
to now. But he said, “Much 
more is needed.” 


The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Fair. oc- 

casionally cloudy with N. later 
S.E. winds. Tomorrow: Fair, 
later rain with N.E. winds. 
Yesterday's temperatures: Max. 
19.4 Cc. Min. 84 C. Minimum 
humidity: 35 per cent. 


Monday, Nov. 23 


(Lunar Calendar, Oct. 23) 

Sunrise—6:23 am. Sunset— 
4:31 p.m. Moonrise—11:20 p.m. 
Moonset—11:49 a.m. High tide 
—11:00 am. 10:30 pm. Low 
tide—3:35 a.m., 4:30 p.m. 
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ats ident | mendous fountain of white hot 
roel Wi yp lava 1,250 feet into the air earli- | lava and rock. 
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FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 
For ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
GDYNIA via Shanghai, Singapore, Penang. 
to Black Sea & North European Ports. 


B/L 
m.s. “GENERAL SIKORSKI” 


Voy. No. 5 
Yhama ........Nov. 26/28 Nagoya ........Nov. 30/30 
Shimizu .......Nov. 29/29 MY sccccbecacs.ee av a 
m.s. “EMILIA PLATER” voy. No. 1 
Yhama ........Dec. 24/25 
NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. General Agents 
Tokyo: 56-8054/6 Nagoya: 6-1601/6 Osaka: 26-4730, 4739 


3-4434, 5467 §=Shimizu: 2-2113/5 


with showers or boths. 


PAIN EFFECTIVELY AND 
PROVIDES PLEASANT RELIEF 


aaa * = -*> « ~~ ~~ a ° — 2. 


Completely 
Air-Conditioned 


President: 
T. inumaru 


Manager: 
J. inumaru 


Reasonable Rates: | With 3 meals 


Twin bedded room: $10.00 (¥3,600) for 2 persons 
(Single occupency: $7.50). 
Single Room es low os $5.00 w/3 Meals 


SHIBA PARK HOTEL 


Cable Address: “HOTOSHIBA TOKYO” Tel: (43) 4131-9 
Off “A” Ave, between 15th & 21st Shiba Koen TOKYO 
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‘er In the evening. 
Dale 


(AP)—Kilauea {crater and 
voleano ceased erupting Satur-| The lava lake earlier covered 
day night after shooting a tre-|the fiery vent which had been 


After Record Lava Blast 


surrounding areas. 


|spewing forth tons of molten 


Thousands of sightseers were 


Richeson, a Honolulu’ disappointed at Kilauea’s be- 
Star-Bulletin reporter, tele , havior. 


Hawaiian Interisland 


\phoned from the voleano site| Airlines had expected a booming 


that activity had stopped com- 
pletely. 

“It was as if someone turned 
off a faucet,” he reported. 


of the spectacular natural dis- 
|play which began a week ago. 


‘the volcano’s most violent out- 
|burst since activity began. 


Dr. Jerry Eaton, seismologist and 
at Volcano Observatory, also re-| sudden 


ported that all activity had 
| ceased. But he did not rule out 


| 


| 
| 


: 
; 


| 


’ 


| 


weekend business before the 
volcano activity fizzled. 

The 1,250-foot high pinnacle 
of the flaming eruption was the 


There was no immediate ex-| highest ever recorded for the 
planation for the sudden end | volcano. 

It came after a smoldering,» — 
red-hot lake of lava began epiiF , 
The earlier biast sent up 4) ing back into the fiery vent of 
That would embody new ele- | V@st fountain of lava and was Kilauea Iki’s fissures. | 

fountain maintained a 


The 
steady height of between 800 
900 feet, interjected with 
awesome bursts that 
soared over a 1,000 feet. 


Thousands of spectators who 


| the possibility that the volcano | jammed lookout point at the cra- 


|may resume erupting. 
| He reported earth tremors 
| were increasing in Kilauea Iki 


ter’s rim were ordered hack to 
safer areas by Hawali Nationa! 
Park officials. 


| 


Morals Count 


DETROIT 
Johnnie Ray, 32, Saturday was 
ordered to stand trial Dec. 1 on 
| @ morals charge of accosting and 
| soliciting a policeman. 


| Ray was released under a 
| $500-bond after he pleaded inno- 
/cent at his arraignment in De- 
troit Recorder's (criminal) 
Court Saturday. He had been 
held overnight in jail. 


The singer paid a $25 fine 
when he pleaded guilty in the 
same court to the same charge 
June 5, 1951. In each instance 
a liceman accused him of 
making an indecent proposal. 


Ray was arrested as he left a 
downtown Detroit bar, the Brass 
Rail, which features a_ strip- 
tease show along with its 
drinks. 


Taipei Turns Down 
American’s Appeal 


TAIPEI (AP)—The Ministry 
of Justice has turned down an 
appeal for commutation of the 
12-year jail term being served 
by a former Air Force officer, 
Harry Pelziger, of Los Angeles, 
for smuggling narcotics into 
Taiwan front Hongkong. 


The appeal came from Pelzi- 
ger’s mother who wrote she 
was getting old and might not 
be able to see her son again if 
he.is to serve his full term. 


Pelziger was originally sen- 
tenced in September last year 
to 15 years in jail, but had his 
term redueéd iby three years on 
appealing against the verdict. 


: 


Johnnie Ray Faces | OBITUARIES _ 


DR. ALFONSO LOPRZ 
LONDON (UPI)—Dr. Alfonso 


(AP) — Sob-singer | Lopez, 73, twice President of 


Colombia and present Colom- 
bian armbhassador to _ Britain, 
died Friday night at his home 
here. 


The body was to lie in state 
here for nine days before being 
sent back to Bogota for funeral 
services. 

Lopez entered politics as a 
Liberal In 1915, and served as 
his country’s President from 
1934-38 and 1942-45. 

(In memory of his death, the 
flag of the Colombian Embassy 
in Tokyo will be flown at half 
mast during two weeks, the em- 
bassy announced yesterday.) 


DR. SARAH MURRAY JORDAN 

BOSTON (AP)—Dr. Sarah 
Murray Jordan, 75, noted 
surgeon and co-founder of the 
Lahey Clinic, died Saturday 


night. 
In her long career as a 
surgeon, she was considered 


one of the world’s authorities 
on internal medicine. She 
numbered among her patients 
many of America’s most promi- 
nent persons. 

She retired in 1958 and then 
conducted a medical column in 
a Boston newspaper. , 


HYMAN PEARSON 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Hyman: 


Pearson, joke and script writer 
known professionally as “Bud” 
Pearson, died Saturday of a 
heart attack in the lobby of the 
RCA building in Rockefeller 
Center. He was 62. Pearson 
had written material for Bob 
Hope, Eddie Cantor and others. 
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Japans Mest Hesltisfu) Year-Round Resort 
: Famous two 18-hole golf courses in perfect condition 


107 Rooms: mostly with bath and TV sets 
Only 2 hes. train ride from Tokyo 


Oyster Bar Opened!! 
IZU NATIONAL PARK 
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mild. Today it is the most 


rich satisfying flavor of 


GREATNESS of a truly — 
' mild bourbon. 


When it comes to whiskey, it’s wise to 
order a brand you can trust. Since 1835 


Old Crow has been pleasing people 
who like their bourbon light and 


popular bourbon in the U.S.A. 
Wherever you travel, enjoy the 


Old Crow... and TASTE THE mason + 
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Andre 


com poser 
Jolivet, accompanied by Mrs. 
Jolivet, arrived in Tokyo yes- 
terday morning by Air France 
from Paris for a two-week 


French 


stay in Japan. He will con- 
duct the NHK Symphony 
Orchestra and also give lec- 
tures. 


Typhoon 


Continued From Page 1 
stops on the road. 

From the marooned village 
those who own boats come to 
the road and wait to receive 
buckets of water. The water is 
used for cooking and drinking. 
They bring their clothes for 
laundry to the only well which 
is usable, the “life fountain” 
for the marooned villagers. 

On the road a lone building 
stands—Eto Hospital. Painted 
green it looks like the only 
place where there is life. The 
hospital isowned by Dr. Kiyoshi 
Eto, a Christian surgeon. l- 
though the hospital was also in- 
undated, this was the only place 
neighboring villagers could 


. come for help and treatment. 


According to Mrs. Eto the 
majority of patients suffered 
injuries to their legs, and feet. 
Mrs. Eto described the death 
and destruction she had seen 
the morning after the disastrous 
night of Sept. 26. 

She went to a Nagoya shop- 
ping area by boat, the only 
means of transportation, and 
bought the necessary medical 
supplies. The doctor treated the 
injured people who were made 
homeless overnight. 

Mrs. Eto also assists the 
Church World Service in liai- 
son work between volunteers 
and the town office. 

It will be sometime before the 
water will be drained from this 
area, according to government 
authorities. The villagers who 
have remained in damaged 
houses are leading a cheerless 
and hopeless life. “We don’t 
think of the future,” one vil- 
lager said. “There is nothing 
to think about.” 


20 Injured as Bus 
Plunges Off Road 


SHIZUOKA (Kyodo)—A sight- 
seeing bus drove off a road near 
Shimoda and plunged three 
meters into a woodland, in- 
juring 20 of its 35 passengers 
yesterday afternoon. 

Police said the bus swerved 
off the road as’ it tried to give 
the way to a taxi coming from 
behind. 


| cent 
| panies. 


© 15% Gas Rate Hike 
+ Seen in January 


Gas rates in Tokyo and Osaka | 
,area will rise approximately 15 
present ' 


per cent above the 
rates, probably in January. 

The 
Industry Ministry Saturday ap- 
proved the applications for gas 
rate hikes filed in September by 
the Tokyo and Osaka gas com- 
panies. 


The ministry cut down the 
Increase rate to a maximum of 
15 per cent from the 20 per 
requested 


The two firms will shortly 


submit new applications to MITI | @ 


stating definite increase rates | 
based on the decision. 

The Toho Gas Co. in Nagoya | 
is not expected to apply for a! 
gas rate boost because of the 


severe damage caused by Ty- 
| phoon Ise Bay. | 


School Principal Dies 


ByLeapingUnderTrain | 


A Tokyo elementary school 
principal suffering from a chro- 
nic ailment cormmitted suicide 


yesterday by jumping under a. 


moving train. 

Thé -‘Toyoko train ran over 
the principal who was dressed 
in kimono near Hongomachi, 
Meguro Ward, Tokyo. 

Police identified the man as 
Isao Yamaguchi, 52, principal of 
Kyobashi Showa Elementary 
School, Setagaya Ward. 

He committed suicide after 
sneaking out of a nearby hos- 
pital where he was hospitalized 
since March because of a liver 
ailment, 


Congressman Inouye 
To Appear on TV Here 


By The Associated Press 
Hawaii Congressman Daniel 
K. Inouye will appear Dec. 5 on 
a television program here nar 
ing the debut of a newly pur 
a color video tape record- 


chee Television Co. said it 
bought the first color video tape 
recorder turned out by RCA of | 
the United States. 

Inouye will be featured on a 
program entitled “Life Is a 
Drama” at 8 p.m. Dec. 5. 


Scolded by Father, 
Boy Commits Suicide 


A high school student was 
found dead in his gas-filled room 
at his home in Asakusa, Tokyo, 
yesterday. 


14, a third-year student at Kura- | 


mae High School, apparently | 
committed suicide after et 
scolded by his father. 


Cartridge Explodes. 
4 Children Hurt | 


FUKUSHIMA PREFECTURE | 
(Kyodo)—Four children were | 
seriously injured yesterday 
morning when a machinegun | 
cartridge they were playing | 
with exploded. 

One of the four, Akira Ya- 
tsuda, 11, son of an employe | 
of the Japan National Railways | 


International Trade and | 


MITI plans to permit | 
the hike beginning in January. | 


by the com-| 7% 
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: Jimmy Vizzini succeeds in making friend with one of the 
_ durkeys during his recent visit to the Takasaki turkey farm 


in Fuchu. 


No Turkey Dinner for Jimmy 


Turkey might turn up 
‘as an appetizing dish come 
Thanksgiving Day, ° Thursday, 
but four-year-old Jimmy Vizzini 
of Fuchu Air Station would ra- 
ther see the gobbling bird strut 
|his stuff about the barnyard. 

Little Jimmy and his parents, 
M/Set. and Mrs. James Vizzini, 
St. Paul, Minn., were extended 
an invitation to visit the Taka- 
saki Turkey Farm in Fuchu 
City near Tokyo, to get a “bird’s- 
eye” view of how Japanese poul- 
terers raise gobblers. 


“Tom” 


Jimmy, obviously, was more 
impressed with the large num- 
ber of birds—some 6,500—that 
the Takasaki farm produced. 

The Takasaki farm, Jimmy 
learned, is the only turkey farm 
in Japan that uses American 
breeds, equipment and machin- 
ery. 

After touring the Japanese 
poultry site the Vizzini family 
returned to Fuchu Air Station 
to plan their Thanksgiving 
menu—without turkey for Jim- 
my. 


Portland Leaders Laud 


Two Portland, Ore. delegates 
to the recent Japan-American 
Conference of Mayors and Pres- 
idents of Chambers of Com- 
merce in Osaka described the 
event as a “great success” before 
. | flying home last week. 


In separate interviews with 


The Japan 
Times, Mayor 
Terry D. Sch- 


‘runk and John 
| M.z Fulton, pres- 


‘ident of the 
| Portland Cham- 
| ber of Com- 


| merce said that 
| they had a very 

fruitful ex- 
| ‘change of ideas 
on municipal 
/adm inistration 


Schrunk 
and business during the confer- 
Police said Shinichi Shibata, | ence. 


The two Portland citizens 
signed a sister- 
city affiliation 
between their 
city and Sap- 
poro before 
leaving this 
country. 

Both said the 
Osaka  confer- 
ence was very 
well organized. 
Fulton said he 
was impressed 
that the confer- 


bs 
| Fulton 
ence had support at a higher | different 


level than he had expected. 
“We had a lot to learn from) 


‘is necessarily great 


Osaka Mayors’ Meeting 


and include more opportunities 
for intimate discussions. 


Portiand will play host to the 
1961 session of the biannual 
conference which is alternately 
held in Japan and the United 
States. 

Schrunk and Fulton explained 
that Portland’s interest in Japan 
because 
Japan is its biggest trade cus- 
tomer. 

Portland is the biggest ship- 


| per of dry cargo such as grains 
|among U.S. Pacific coast ports 
|and about 60 per cent of its ex- 


port trade is directed to Japan, 


| they said. 


| 


' 


Fulton said that he found that 
this country is a “great indus- 
trial complex” and that even 
common workers enjoy a con- 
siderably high level of living. 

Also during his stay, Fulton 
said he had discovered that Ja- 
panese wages are not low in 
the sense that the problem is 
considered in the United States. 

He said that Japanese em- 
ployers frequently offer, on top 
of the regular pay, housing, 
medical facilities, retirement 
allowances and other benefits 
to their employees. 

Another important fact that 
makes a simple comparison of 
the value of money wages be- 
tween th@ two countries rather 
meaningless is that they have 
traditional ways of 
life, he said. 


that Japanese workers lead a 


in Haramachi, was in a critical | the Japanese delegates and I) sufficient, contented life in the 


condition last _night. 
| 


Hospital Building | 


Goes Up in Flames 

A hospital building of 600 | 
square meters was burned down | 
in a fire last night in Urawa 
City, Saitama Prefecture. The 
fire was put out in 40 minutes. 


No one was injured. 


think they from us, 
Sehrunk said. 

Fulton said he benefitted espe- 
|cially from ideas and informa- 
tion given by the Japanese on 
the problems of air and water 
pollution. 

Fulton suggested, however, 
that organizers of future con- 
ferences should try to have less 
formal, speech-making sessions 


Mayor 


peculiar social and economic 
environment of this country 
with the wages they earn. 

With its wage system, Fulton 
said, Japan ts in a better posi-' 
tion than many other countries 
in the world market. He said 
he feared that the U.S. would 
“price itself out of the market” 
unless so.nething is done about 
its present wage structure. 


It seemed to him | 


# Red Treaty 
= On Distress 
Ports Slated 


new Japan-Communist 
Chine private agreement on 
| emergency entry of fishing ves- 
sels in distress into specific sea- 
| ports of either country is sched- 


: | uled to come into force early 


| next month. 


| Japan's offer of three ports— 
|'Yamakawa in Kagoshima Pre 
|fecture, Tamanoura and Naga- 
'saki in Nagasaki Prefecture— 
las havens for Communist Chi- 
‘nese fishing boats was sent 
(Saturday to the Communist 
|Chinese People’s International 
Culture Association by the Ja- 
pan-China Amity Association. 


The association, which is in 
charge of negotiating the pact, 
had obtained the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s approval to open the 
three ports for the purpose. 


According to the draft of the 
new pact prepared in Peiping, 
Communist China will open two 
seaports—Lienyun, south of 
Tsingtao and Woosung near 
Shanghai as refuge ports for 
Japanese fishing boats which 
are wrecked or threatened by 
bad weather or troubled by seri- 
ous cases of disease or injury 
among their crewmen. 

Japanese ships will be allow- 
ed to stay 10 days in the ports. 
After 10 days, the shjps will be 
towed home by other Japanese 
ships. 

The agreement is expected to 
become effective with the Chi- 
nese association's formal accept- 
ance of Japan’s seaport designa- 
tion. 


U.S. Seaman Washed 
Overboard, Lost at Sea 


YOKOSUKA (UPI)—Richard 
T. Ball, Seaman Apprentice, 
United States Navy, of Vevay, 
Ind., was lost at sea last Wed- 
nesday when a destroyer was 
hit by an unusually high wave 
off Japan, the public information 
office of the Commander of U.S. 
Naval Forces in Japan disclosed 
yesterday. 

The announcement said an- 
other U.S. Navyman, Ralph M. 
Norris, Machinist’s Mate Fire- 
man, was also washed overboard 
from the destroyer USS Cogs- 
well but was rescued 38 minutes 
after the accident. 


SI Move Grows 
i 1 o Oust Toyo 
f Y’hama Plant 


| YOKOHAMA—A campaign is 
|'growing to oust the Yokohama 


This is the front view of the recently completed Catholic 
church, Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, in Takanawa Minamicho, 


Tokyo. 
Foreign Mission Society. 


The construction was financed largely by the Scarboro 
A ceremony marking the comple- 


tion of the new church was held yesterday with 500 Catholic 


guests attending. 


Five Miners Killed 
In Fukuoka Cave-In 


FUKUOKA (Kyodo) — Five 


miners were killed and two) 


others seriously injured in a 
cave-in that occurred at a mine 
of the Mitsubishi Mining Co, in 
the city of Iizuka, Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture, Saturday afternoon. 


The seven were buried alive | 
when the ceiling of the pit) 


where they were at work col- 
lapsed. The accident occurred 
1,000 meters inside the pit. 

Five were already dead when 
rescuers reached them late Sat- 
urday night. 


Police Question Man 
On: Buying Votes 


The Metropolitan Police De- 
partment yesterday questioned 
an employe of the Medium and 
Small Enterprise Fostering Co. 
on suspicion of buying votes in 
connection with the election of 
Kinjiro Aikawa, who was elect- 
ed to the House of Councillors 
in the June election. 


Minoru Honda, 53, was sum- 
moned by the MPD for question- 
ing on suspicion of giving ¥3,- 
000,000 to Masakatsu Kawai, 
who had earlier been arrested, 
to buy votes for Aikawa. 


James Brandon will direct 
“The Rainmaker,” next produc- 
tion of the Tokyo Amateur 
Dramatic Club, and Ralph 
Kestenbaum will appear in the 
title role. 


Announcement of the casting 
for “The Rainmaker” was made 
yesterday by Brandon as 
rehearsals moved forward on 
the N. Richard Nash play which 
TADC will present on Dec. 7, 8 
and 9 at the Imperial Hotel 
Theater. Other cast members 
are Harrold Conway, Peter 
Miglaccia, Fred Dachinger, 
Susan Canin, Pat Mulvilhill and 
Jack Moss. 


“The Rainmaker,” a Broad- 
way hit of 1954 and later a 
+successful movie with Katherine 
Hepburn and Burt Lancaster, 
is the story of a rainmaker who 
comes to bring relief to a family 
in a drought-stricken section 
of the western United States. 


Brandon formerly directed 


“The Rainmaker’ to Be TADC’s 
Next Show; Brandon Directing 


for the “Little Theater” in 
Djakarta and appeared as a 
priest in TADC’s earlier produc- 
tion of “Waltz of the Toreadors.” 
A native of Madison, Wis., he 
is now with the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service here. 

Kestenbaum appeared previ- 
ously in TADC’s production of 
“Our Town.” Born in London, 
he went to the United States 
when he was 12 years old. He 
is now Tokyo branch manager 
for the metal and ore firm of 
Philipp Bros. 

Tickets will be put on sale 
around Dec. 1. They may be 
reserved earlier, however, 
through any of the following 
members of the TADC Execu- 
tive Committee: New Zealand 
Ambassador John Stanhope 
Reid, T. W. M. Teraoka, Mrs. R. 
B. Stockton, Mrs. W, R. Me- 
Alpine, Val Stavridi, Howard 
Lawson, Mrs. Lou Garcia, 
George Furness and H. Vere 
Redman. 


hanhiitetes of Tokyo Peter 
Tatsuo Doi (center) officiated 
at the ceremony. Flanking the 
archbishop are Father Rogers 


Pelow (left), Regional Sa- 
perior, Scarboro Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in Japan, and 
Father Michael Cos, Catholic 
priest in Nagasaki Prefecture. 


P.I. Holdout Search 
Enters Final Stage 


MANILA (Kyodo)—Hope is 
dimming that two Japanese 
World War II stragglers believ- 
ed hiding in the jungles of Lu- 
bang Island south of Luzon are 
still alive. 

The search for former Lt. 
Hiroshi Onoda and Sgt. Kinshi- 
chi Kozuka has now entered its 
final stage with no tangible evi- 
dence found that the two hold- 
outs are alive or dead, 

The search originally schedul- 
ed to be wound up on Nov, 17 
will be continued until Nov. 26. 

Final efforts will be concen- 
trated on the Anjel area, where 
natural supply of food is avail- 
able. 


Undersec’y Milton 
Arrives_im Tokyo 


By United Press International 

U.S. Undersecretary of the 
Army Hugh M. Milton II arriv- 
ed yesterday from Washington, 
D.C., on the first leg of a “glo- 
bal inspection and conference 
tour.” 

The undersecretary who land- 
ed at Tachikawa U.S. Air Base 
was met by Maj. Gen. David H. 
Tulley, commanding general of 
the U.S. Army in Japan. 


plant of the Toyo Chemical In- 
dustry Co., which is located in 
a residential district, to prevent 
any possible recurrences of the 
plant's explosion Friday which 
killed three and injured 384. 

The Government ordered the 
company Saturday to suspend 
operations pending completion 
of its investigation of the ex- 
plosion. 

The plant is located in a resi- 
dential district where there are 
many schools, including the 
Yokohama Municipal University. 

Some 500 students of the unil- 
versity, whose buildings were 
badly damaged by the explosion, 
demonstrated Saturday against 
resumption of operation at the 
plant. 

Meanwhile, representatives of 
areas damaged by the explosion 


| held talks with company repre- 


sentatives on damage compen- 


‘gations and at the same time 


insisted on the permanent sus- 
pension of powder production 
by the plant. 

A spokesman of the company, 
however, said the company will 
resume production as soon as 
the temporary production ban is 
lifted by the Government. 

Investigators believe that the 
explosion was triggered by a 
bleaching test on TNT conduct- 
ed by a member of the research 
staff of the chemical company. 

This theory is backed up by 
the finding that the explosion 
started from the laboratory. 
Investigators also discovered 
that at least two tons of powder, 
or twice the amount permitted 
by law, was stored in the ware- 
house at the site of explosion. 

No answer has been found as 
to why a decoloration test was 
held, but cigarette embers and 
electrical short circuit were rul- 
ed out as possible causes of the 
disaster. 


Russians Return 
51 Japan Fishers 


Fifty-one Japanese fishermen, 
who had been held by the Rus- 
sians, were freed and returned 
at Shikotan Island in the Ku- 
riles yesterday. 

The Maritime Safety Agency 
patrol boat Tokachi picked up 
the released fishermen from a 
Soviet patrol boat at the desig- 
nated place near in the island 
yesterday noon. The Tokachi 
was slated to return to Nemuro 
last night. 

With the return of the 51 
fishermen, all Japanese fisher- 
men captured by the Russians 
in waters off Hokkaido this 
year have been turned over to 
the Japanese, except their skip- 
pers and other responsible 
crew. 


Express Trains 
To Have Phones 


Public telephone service 
will be made available on 
four special expresses on, 
the Tokaido Main Line be- 
ginning next June. 

The four expresses are? 
Kodama No. 1 and No. 2, 
Tsubame and Hato. 

The phone service will be 
restricted for the time be- 
ing to calls to Tokyo, Osaka 
and its adjoining cities of 
Fuse, Amagasaki, Suita and 
Moriguchi as well as Na- 


goya. 
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‘Starting November 1... limited season travel bargain: 


HALF FARE FAMILY PLAN 
ON ROUND TRIP FLIGHTS TO U.S.A. 


...and even less for children under 12! Perhaps you have 
dreamed that “someday” you would take your wife and chil- 
dren on a glorious vacation flight to the U.S.A. The time to 
plan your trip is NOW. Starting November 1—and for a 
limited winter season only— Northwest Orient Airlines offers 
exceptional fare reductions, on a special new Family Plan. Your 
wife and all children up to age 26 travel for half fare. Children 
under 12, for 14 fare; under 2, for 1/10 fare! Discounts apply 
on first class or tourist tickets. Trip must be completed by 
March 1, 1960 ... so get full details without delay...” 


NORTHWEST 


ove AIRLINES 


pe 


27-4581, 27-4584, Nikkatsu Int'l Bidg, 
Osaka: 23-3422, Room 401, Asahi Bidg. 
or your travel agent, 


et od 
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A Traveier 


’s Notebook 


A Visit to China 


By A. C. SCOTT 


The new China ts wonderful, 


the new China is horrible, the 


new China is clean and the 
flies have all flown. The place 

swarms with Russians, you 
never see the Russians, the 

new China is no longer China, 
a - the new Utopia, it is 
e 


All this and more can be 
heard from the China visitors 

ssing through Hongkong. 
ou believe whichever version 
you like according to your in- 
dividual needs. But every 
traveler must see things for 
himself. I became tired of 
listening to other people's tales 
so one day I set off to gather 
my own. 


It was well over a decade 
since I had first gone to Na- 
tionalist China on an official 
cultural mission. Then I had 
paid farewell respects to Lon- 
don department chiefs, includ- 
ing the exuberant Mrs. Carpen- 
dale who gestured toward a 
map of the world on the wall 
behind her desk. “Do show 
me where you are going,” she 
had begged, “it’s sc exciting to 
flag our people in the field.” 


My finger swept nonchalant- 
ly over Asia and came to rest 
on Nanking. “Such a long 
way,” sighed the ecstatic Mrs. 
Carpendale. I agreed that it 
was. Now, years later, I was 
curious to see how much fur- 
ther away the new China 
would seem to Mrs. Carpendale 
and indeed the rest of us. 

At Shumchum station over 
the Chinese porder I was 
shown into a waiting room re- 
served for foreigners. It was 
spotiessly clean. I should have 
been extremely shocked had it 
not been in view of the recur- 
rent descriptions of a multi- 
plicity of visitors. It was as 
dull as all waiting rooms are 
and the station itself was an 
example of the plain and un- 
lovely style of architecture 
which I was increasingly to as- 
sociate with public buildings 
throughout the land. 

But remembering 
railways who am I to criticize 


British - 


Announcements 


YEDO CHAPTER NO. 3 Order of 
the Eastern Star will hold a regular 
meeting on Tuesday. Nov. 24 at 8 
p.m, at the Masonic Bidg. For fur- 
ther information call Mrs. James 
Wheeler, 95-4971. 


YOKOHAMA COUNTRY and 
Ahtietic Club. 
Movie “The Glass Slipper” with | 


Leslie Caron, at 4:30 p.m. Thursday, 
Nov. 26, Meeting for new members 
at 6:30 p.m.; Movie “Summertime” 
at 8:30 pm. Saturday, Nov. 28, 
Rugby ist XV vs Toyoko Dept. at 
3 pan, Movie “King Richard and 
the Crusaders” at 8:30 p.m. Swun- 
day. Nov. 29, Hockey ist XI vs 


Nodai University at 10:30 a.m.; 


Rugby 2nd XV at 12 noon; Soccer | 
2nd XI at 1:30 p.m.; Soccer Ist 
XL..ve. Tokyo Kaijo at 3 p.m.; 
Movie “King Richard and 


stations? An extremely’ polite, 
almost apologetic, official pro- 
duced the anticipated forms in 
triplicate. The ess was 
less complex than I had feared 
being neither better nor worse 
than the nonsense practiced on 


the hapless traveler in all 
countries. 

Customs declarations followed 
personal particulars. There 


was an understandable anxiety 
about arms, drugs and portable 
transmitters but an accordion 
seemed a strange thing to wor- 
ry about in a traveler’s bag- 
gage. Was it on account of 
the noise? It seemed hardly 
likely considering the fiendish 
din from public loudspeaker 
systems which formed the nor- 
mal background to every rail- 
way passenger's day. Not 
being an accordion player I 
was possibly spared endless 
delays. 

After form filling I was of- 
fered lunch although my watch 
allowed 10 minutes before 
scheduled departure. Then I 
remembered that it was only 
in Hongkong the summer tam- 
pering with the clock remained 
an ancient custom. My diges- 
tion was saved with an hour 
to spare. The Chinese meal 
served was simple. but good. 
The restaurant was austere and 
used crockery patterned in the 
most meretricious, Western 
stlye. Even the traditional rice- 
bowls were with a design of 
roses redolent of a cheap cham- 
ber pot. 

It was the first sign of a 
fact to be too often confirmed 
that utility and hygiene are not 
necessarily consistent with good 
taste. It was not a new prob- 
lem in the Orient, or in the 
Occident for that matter, but 
it seemed significant that the 
Chinese, masters of good taste 
in the past, were not solving it 
with distinction in a modern 
age. I was later to find the 
standards of the new industrial 
design depressingly mediocre in 
every field. But that was later. 
For the time being I enjoyed 
well cooked lunch even 
though the rice bowls were 
hideous. 


Animal Talk 


Removing Cat’s Claws 
By ALAN ZAHN, V.M.D. 
Several weeks ago I received 

a telephone call from a friend 


Monday, Nov. 23,|/of mine asking why, in the Ani- 


mal Talk column nothing was 


‘ever mentioned about cats. 


As you regular readers know 
we do from time to time have 
articles of interest pertinent to 
cat care. However, while there 
are literally millions of cats in 
Japan, there are unfortunately 
comparatively few cat owners. 
This is true in a matter of de- 


| gree only in other countries of 
the the world. Thus the research, 


Crusaders” at 4:30 p.m. (Warner) | knowledge and interest develop- 


MEETING OF WOMEN WRITERS 
will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 
25 at the International House, room 
Cc. at 10 a.m. Those interested are 
fimvited to attend. For further in- 
formation, call Mrs. Douglas Ken- 
Frick, 416-0238. 


YOKOHAMA ARMED FORCES 
Officers’ Wives Club will go to To- 
kyo for Christmas on the Ginza—a 
shopping tour on Friday, Dec. 6. 
This tour will include shopping for 
thése last minute “presentos” in 
several of Tokyo's department 
stores, Luncheon will be at the 
China House, and after shopping at 
thé Nikkatsu Arcade, we will have | 
tea at the Shirobasha Tea 


The complete tour will be ¥1,000. 
For reservations and further infor- 
mation, please call Mrs. J. G. Hol- 
brook, 2-5544, or Mrs. R. E. 
Vore, 2-5555. 


De- 


Only Vicks Cough Drops are 
really medicated with the exclu- 
sive throat-soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. Get Vicks 


Cough Drops! 


VICK DICATEU 


faith — 


CouGw Drops 


VICKS COUGH DROPS 


By makers of famous Vicks VapoRub 


Room. 


ed in feline diseases and nutri- 
tion is meager as compared to 
other pets. This is being chang- 
ed however. 

Latest statistics reveal that 
interest in cats as pets has 
grown markedly in the last 10 


years and naturally the demand) 


for more information has in- 
creased. With this in mind I 
shall place more emphasis on 
cats and cat diseases in the fu- 
ture. , 
I believe it was mentioned be- 
fore but several inquiries have 

n sent in regarding what can 
| be done about cats who develop 
the habit of scratching house- 
hold furnishing resulting in 
such extensive damage _ that 
some owners have had to have 
their cats put to sleep. 

Often this can be avoided very 
satisfactorily by removal of the 
front claws (onychectomy). The 
operation when done properly 
is not disfiguring and certainly 
not cruel with the end result 
that the cat is able to be retain- 
ed as a companion. After the 
operation healing is usually 
rapid, and complete. 

Just the front claws are re- 
moved (five on each front foot) 
and it is found that the cats are 
able to climb trees and other- 
wise defend themselves virtual- 
ly as well as before the nails 
were removed, and are more 
acceptable pets. 

One other tip about cats. 
Since they have a natural aver- 
sion to water, cleaning their 
coats by wiping with a damp 
cloth and brushing dry will go 
a long way toward wiping off 
surface dirt as well as prevent- 
ing loose hair from getting on 
the rugs and furniture. 

Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
quiries regarding the care of 
your pet if accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
and mailed to Dr. A, Zahn 197, 
2-chome, Makado, Naka-ku, Yoko. 
hama. 


Size: 6-20 lbs. 


Business Hours: Shop: 


What’sGoing OnThis Week 


Music 


Nov. 23 
“THE MERRY WIVES 
Opera group. Nihon Toshi Center. 


Nev. 24 


RITA STREICH, SOPRANO. Hibiya Hall, 6 p.m. With ABC Sym- 
(Mozart); 
(Flotow); etc. 

TOKYO CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Fvening of Italian music. Con- 
Bunkyo Public Mall, 


phony Orch. Aria for Concert 
Seville” (Rossini); “Martha” 


ductor, 
“Four Seasons” 
(Rossini); Ancient 
Nov. 24-27 
OPERA “RUSALKA” (Dvorak). 


Noriteru Harada. 


(Vivaldi); Sonata 


String Orch. conducted by Kan 
Nov 


TOKYO KONSEI CHORUS, 


New Japanese compositions by M. 
Mayuzumi. 
Nov 


piano. 

Nov. 29 
PAUL VINOGRADOFTF, PIANO. 

tions (Beethoven); Ballade, 


Rokudan Variation Forms (Vinogradoff); Polka de W.R. 
Sonata No. 10 (Scriabin); Flower Waltz (Tchaikovsky-Grainger). 


OF WINDSOR” (Otto Nikolai). 
6 pam. Noboru Kaneko, conductor, 
and Tokyo Philharmonic Orch. With the Bailet Tokyo, Iwaya Ballet 
Studio troupes and Youth Group Chorus. 


Dances and Airs Suite No. 3 (Respighi). 


By the Miho Nagata Opera Troupe. 
6:30 p.m. Shakai Jigyo Kaikan, Toranomon. With the New Tokyo 


. 

YASUMASA OHARA, GUITAR recital. Daiichi Seimei Hall, 7 p.m. 
conductor, Nobuteru Tanaka. 
Hall, 6:30 p.m. Last of four concerts on “History of Choral Music.” 


27 
‘“SADAKO SASAKI, SOPRANO. Kyoritsu Hall, 7 p.m. ae Werba, 
Frauenliebe and Leben (Schumann); Brahms selec 


Impromptu, Nocturne, Scherzo (Chopin); 


By Youth 


Arias from “Barber of 


630 pm. Concerti 
for Violin, Cello and Contrabass 


Sankei 


Hayashi, Yoshio Mamiya, Toshiro 


Gas Hall Ginza. 6:30 p.m. 32 Varia- 
(Rachmaninov); 


Exhibitions (art, others) 
At Department Stores 
Japanese style paintings by Tankokal mem- 


ISETAN (Shinjuku): 
bers, 7th fi. Nov. 24-29. 

MATSUYA (Ginza): 
noren, obi, neckties, etc.), 
Nakamura, 6th fil. Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 


MATSUZAKAYA (Ginza): C 


alligraphy 
to be sent on exhibition to U.S.). 3rd fi. Nov. 20-25 
Water colors of roses by Shinso Matsu- 


MATSUZAKAYA (Ueno): 
moto, 7th f&. until Nov. 29. 


MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): 


TAKASHIMAYA: 
exihibit. 8th fi. Nov. 24-29. 


SHIROKIYA: 


and potteries (closed Mondays). 


CHUO GALLERY (2nd fi. Kikusui Bidg. 


Suki, until Nov. 28. 


CHUO KORON GALLERY (2nd fi. Marunoltichi Bidg.); 


Yutaka Tazaka, Nov. 24-28. 


FORMES GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by “Peintres de Demoin” Nov. 


Dec. 5. 


FUJI PHOTO SALON (2nd fi. Sukiyabashi Shopping Center): 
graphs by students of Tokyo Big Six University, Nov. 25—Dec. 1. 


Oils by Soki-kai mmbers, until Nov. 
24; Dyeing handicrafts by Mitomi-kai members, until Nov. 24. 
Oils by Masahiro Tanno, Nov. 26-30. 
(Ginza): 
KONISHIROKU GALLERY (Ginza): 
Nov. 25; Also photos by Yoshio Watanabe, until Nov. 25. 
MURAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): 
Sato, both until Nov. 25. Also one-man show of Korekazu Morimura; 
paintings by Koichi lida, both Nov. 26-30. 
METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM (Ueno Park): 
sculptures, handicraft and calligraphy), until Dec. 6. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (Kyobashi): 


Design 


GINZA GALLERY (Ginza): 


GALLERY HIROSHI (Ginza): 
KABUTOYA GALLERY 


competition, until end of 
NABIS GALLERY (Ginza): 
University, until Nov. 26. 
NEZ 


SATO GALLERY (Ginza): 
Nov. 23-29. 
YOSEIDO GALLERY (Ginza): 


Handicraft of Sarasa cotton (table-cloths, 
6th fi. until Nov. 24; also paintings by Reiho 


Exhibition of Nagane products; Tradi- 
tional arts and crafts of Nara; Exhibit and sale of Shikishi (calligraphy 
on Japanese art paper) by prominent people, 8th fil. Also Ceramics by 
Totokai: Cloisonne by Suigetsu Onaka, 6th fi. All exhibits Nov. 24-29. 


Art and Craft of Europe; 


Seramics (Oribeware) Sth fi. Gallery Nov. 24-30. 


Other Galleries 


BRIDGESTONE GALLERY (2nd fi. Bridgestone Bidg. Kyobashi): 
Paintings by Corot, Manet, Cezanne, Monet, etc.; Also ancient 


U ART MUSEUM (Aoyama): 
ligraphy, etc., 9:30 a.m.—4 p.m. (closed Sundays). 
Paintings by Tsukasa Ichimura, until 


Oils by Aiko Sairo, until Nov. 28. 


by _ Yanagida (work 


Hokkaido products 


sculptures 
Ginza): Oils by Saburo 


Oils by 


Photo- 


Oils by Shinichi Sato, Nov. 24-29. 
Photos by Ihei Kimura, until 


Oils by Ryusuke Egami, Tatsuo 


“Nitten” (paintings, 
Paintings of Yasui Prize 
by Students of Education 
Ancient pottery, paintings, cal- 


Customs 


Nov. 23 


LABOR THANKSGIVING DAY 
Day in America, is set apart in honor 


corresponding to Thanksgiving 
of laborers. 


FIRE FESTIVAL at Shiramine Shrine at Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto. At 
6 p.m. a large fire will be set up in the precincts of the shrine and 
sacred Shinto music and dancing performed in front of the fire. 

CALLIGRAPHY will be dedicated at Tofukuji Temple in Higashi- 
yama-ku, Kyoto. While Shinto services take place a procession of pages 
in costumes will march through the neighboring areas. 

COCK FAIR of Otori Shrine in Asakusa and also in Meguro (C Ave. 
“Kumade” or bamboo rakes decorated with trinkets will 
be sold on the roadside around the shrines. The kumade is supposed 


and 45th St.) 
to gather in good luck and wealth. 


(national holiday). This holiday, 


Noh 


Cie ron “Fuse- pada deel 


Nov. 25 
SUIDOBASHI NOGAKUDO: 


“Hikoichi-banashi,” “Sannin Katawa.” 


Nov. 27 


KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Atsumori,” Kyogen “Sado-gitsune,” Noh 


“Adachiga-hara.” 
Nov. 28 


5:30 p.m. 


KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Semimaru,” Noh “Momiji-gari.” 


Nov. 29 
KANZE KAIKAN: 


SOMEIL NOGAKUDO: Noh 


Noh “Kagetsu,” 
“Semimaru,” Noh “Kokaji.” 12 noon. 
“Kagekiyo,” 
“Tamakazura,” Noh “Mochizuki.” 1 p.m. 


Kyogen “Ne-ongyoku,” Noh 


“Roren,” 


Kyogen Noh 


—_ 


Fuchu Races 


Track—fast. 
contender (d) 
sleeper. 


Ist race: Arabs; 1,000 (10): (f) 
Snailed 2 (c) Tancho 5 (d) Fuku- 
masaru 3 (s) Ginsachi 5 Yukimidori 
6 Tempo 6 (2-5) (2x3) (3-6) 

2nd race: 2-y-0; 1,200 (8): (f) 
Komaouji 6 (c) Concar 4 (d) Haya- 
kaze 3 (s) Isami 6 Asaume 5 (6-4) 


(6-3) 

Srd race: 1,600 (7): (f) Tai- 
hei 3 (c) Tokino Rising 2 id) 
Hisa-O 6 Tamatsurugi 5 (3-2) (3x6) 

4th race: Hurdle; 2,100 (5) (f) 
Queen Top 4 (c) Roll Merry 3 (d) 
Garrick 2 (4x3) 

Sth race: Arabs; Hurdle: 2,750 
(9): (f) Chiehiro 6 (c) Tokumidori 
2 (d) Suisei 5 (s) Inahime 4 Koku- 
sei 5 Ichikongo 6 (6x2) (6-5) (5-2) 

6th race: 2-y-o;: 1,000 (5): (f) 
Hekisui 2 (c) Imperial 3 (d) Sasa- 
meyuki 5 (s) St. Lily 4 (2-3) (2x5) 

7th race: 2-y-o; 1,000 (5): (f) 
Hidachikara 5 (c) Kaito 4 (d) Nasu- 
nohana 1 (s) Phoenix 3 (5-4) (5-1) 
(3-5) 

race: Arabs; Stakes; 1,200 
(4): (f) Ginkazu 3 (c) Yamajyo 2 
(d) Satsumahikari 1 (3x2) 

9th race: TAMA; Handicap; 1,600 
(13): (f) Small Daughter 3 ic) 
Hikarugenji 2 (d) Matsuno-O 4 (s) 
Moriibuki 6 Korin 1 Tochikaze 5 


(f) first choice 
dark horse 


(c) 
(3s) 


Seiryo 6 (3-2) (3-4) (4-6) (2-4) 


esd 


your Thanksgiving Dinner 
Specially Milk-fed at our farm 
Please order in advance. 


RESTAURANT: Genuman Feod at its Beat 


9:00 a.m.—8:00 
Restaurant: 
1, 5-chome, Nishi Ginza near Sukiyabashi Tel: 


p.m. 
ll a.m.—10:30 


p.m. 
57-1142 


A.LOHMEYER 


erumam Delicatessen & Restaurant 


10th race: 3-y-o & up; 1,800 (8): 
(f) Kuriminami 3 (c) Super Ougon 
5 (d) Hakutomoe 5 (s) Izusan 6 
Miss Koto 1 (3x5) (3-6) (5-6) 

lith race: IMPERIAL CUP; 3,200 
(9): (f) O-Temon 6 (c) Garnet 2 
(d) Edohime 3 (s) Hakufuji 3 Aya- 
noboru 5 Tatsuteru 4 Taka Flame | 
5 (6x2) (6x4) (4-5) | 

12th race: 3-y-o & up; 1,400 (9): 
(f) Edogawa .4 (c) Raito-O 1 (d) 
O-Mitsuru 6 (s) Strong Run 
Fukuichi 5 Petinia 3 (4x1) (4x6) 
(1-6) 


Yesterday’s Results 
Ist race: Makinohikari w-320; 
p-120; Lumiere p-130; c-500 (4-1) 


a 


2nd race: King race w~-1,040 p- 
130; Yashima Glory p-110; Yama- | 
buki p-120; c-2,960 (2-3) 


3rd race: Eiko w-110; p-110; Ki- | 
ryu p-110; c-160 (2-4) 
4th race: Crown Queen w-4,400 


p-460p Fukuminori p-140; Sun Time | 
p-180; c-780 (2-1) 

Sth race: Masayo w-340; p-170; 
Miss lizuka p-200; Sachihayate P| 
270; e-1,370 (6-17 

6th race: Onward Again w-570; 
p-230; Suzukabuto p-200; All One 
p-250; ¢-1,580 (5-4) 

7th race: Violet w-370; p-130; Big 
Yorka p-150; Chidori p-150; ¢-890 
(6-4) 

Sth race: Suyako w-150; p-100; 
Seisui p-110; Jumpuu p-110; ¢-370 
(1-4) 

Sth race: Seiryu w-360; 
One Star p-640; c-3,400 (5-4) 

10 race: Yashima First w-220; p- 
140; Yakuruto p-300; Kanekaeda p- 
410; c-810 (5-2) 

lith race: Hanta Ford w-900; p- 
280; Yamatonohana p-200; Vivian p- 
180; c-1,220 (5-4) 

12th race: Hikaru-O w-310; p- 
150; Seven Sea p-160; Paradise p- 


180; c-800 (4-2) 


TELEVISION 


RADIO 


Today’s TV Choice 


9:25-1080 am-—Czech Movie 
(Cartoon) ((in Japanese) 
(ch. 4) 


3:45-4:25 p.m.—Japanese Classic 
Dance with Koisaburo Nishi- 
kawa Troupe, others (ch. 8) 
4:25-5:40—Variety Show: “Koma 
Autumn Dance” with Koma 
Dancing Team, from Shinjuku 
Koma Theater (ch. 8) 
5:00-5:30—Czech Puppet Movie 
(in Japanese) (ch. 4) 
6:15-6:45——-U.S. Movie (Cartoon): 


“Mickey Mouse Club” (in 
Japanése) (ch. 4) 

730.8:00—US. Movie: “Lone 
gag (in Japanese) (ch. 
) 

8:00-8:30—-U .S. Movie: “Donna 
Reed Show” (in Japanese) 
(ch. 8) 

8:30-9:00—U.S. Movie: “Father 
Knows Best” (in Japanese) 
(ch. 4) 


See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 am—News & Weather, 7:15 
—Calisthenics, 7:55—Overseas 
News 
8:00—News & Weather, 8:40—Movie 
11;00—Japanese Garden, 11:55—NHK 


Report 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:45—Cooking 
140—All Japan W Meet, 


from Okayama 
2:20—Rugby Meet, from Tokyo 
3:20—Horse Race, from Tokyo, 3:45 


—Rugby Meet 

6:00—Cartoon Movie, 6:55—Weath- 
er 

7:00—News, %7:15—Drama, 17:30— 


What's My Secret? 
8:00—Popular Songs, 8:30—Drama 
9:00—Drama, 9:30—Talk 
10 :00—News, 10:15—Overseas News 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
11:00—Children’s Movie 
2:30 p.m.—Color TV Test (Tokyo 
Local) 
7:00—History of Music (on Orches- 
tra), 7:30—Teach Me English 
8:00—Talk on Animals, 8:30—Liv- 
ing Plan 
9:00—Lectures on Agriculture, 9:30 
—High School Geometry 
10:00—High School Science, 10:30— 
Study of German 


(Ch, 4) NTV (JOAX-TYV) 
7:00—News, 7:13—Weather, 7:30— 
Topics, 7:45—News 
8 :35—Calisthenics 
9:00—Cooking, 9:25—Movie 
10:15—Michiya Mihashi Show, from 


Nichigeki 
12:15—Songs & 


12:00 p.m.—News, 
Quiz, 12:40—Women’'s News 
1:00—Cooking, 1:15—Knitting Class, 
1:30—Beauty Hints 
2:45—Stage Drama 
3:15—Stage Drama, “Shojo” 
5 ee om; 5:45—Weather, 5:50— 
News 
6:00—Comedy, 6:15—Cartoon, 6:45— 
News Flash, 6:55—Int'l News 
7:30—Family Scope 
8:00—Samurai Drama, 8:30—Movie 
9:00—Samurai Drama, 8:30—Movie 
9:00—Today’s Events, 9:10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Pro Boxing 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Chanson 


11:00—Telenews (in English), 11:10 
— Weather 
(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 


7:00 am.—News, 7:10 — Sports 
Flash, 7:15-—Weather, 17:50— 
Overseas News 


11:20—Women’'s School, 11:55— 
Weather 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15 *— Popular 
Songs 

100—Women's News, 


1:3—Enter- 
tainment, 1:55—-All Japan 
Wrestling Championship, 


from Okayama 
2:30—Rugby Meet, from Tokyo 
4:00—Variety “Eki-wa Osawagi” 
6:15—Children's Drama, 6 i5— 
Weather, 6:50—News 
7:00—Comedy, 7:30—Variety 
8:00—Comedy, 8:30 — Detective 
Drama 
9:00—TV Reportage (from North & 
South), 9:15—Drama, 9:45— 
News, 9:55—Sports News 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Art Salon 
11:00—Weather, 11:05 — Overseas 
News 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) 
11:05—Weather, 11:15 — Entertain- 
ment News, 11:45—News 
12:00 pm—Comic Songs, 12:15—- 

Birthday Quiz, 12:45—Sports 
News 
1:30—Cooking, 1:50—Drama “Seki” 
3:45—Japanese Country Music Fes- 
tival 
4:25—Variety Show, from Shinjuku 
Koma Theater 


6:00—Overseas News, 6:12—Weath- 
er, 6:45—News 

7: Serial Drama, 7:30—Movie 

8 :00—Movie, 8:30—Drama 


9:15—Drama, . 9:45—News, 9:55— 
Sports News 

10:00—Reportage, 10:20 Weekly 
Overseas News, 10: Week- 


ly Sports News, 10:45—Enter- 
tainment News 


(Ch, 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12—Weather, 

12:15—Cooking 
100—Dressmaking Hints, 1:40— 

Horse Race from Tokyo 
5:42—Movie Short, 5:53 Cartoon 
6:00—Puppet Drama, 6:15—TV Re- 

portage, 6:45—News 
7:00—Comedy, 7:30—Drama 
8 :00—Drama, 8:30—Married Life In- 


terview 
9:45—News, 9:57— 


9:15—Drama, 
Weather 

10:30—Sports News, 10:36—Overseas 
News 


Monday, Nov. 23 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 
6:05 a.m.—Rise & Shine, 
Morning Meditations, 1:15—The 
Morning Show, %8:05-—-Take 
8:30—The Breakfast Club, 9:05— 
Galen Drake, 9$:30—Bill Weaver 


Show, 10°5—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30--You Name It, We 
Play It, 11905—Morning a 


11:15—Koffee Klatsch, 1 :30— 

cmedbes Ernie, 11 $6—Rhythm 
Rangers. 

12:15 p.m.—Dise ‘n’ Data, 1:5 — 
Bob Hope Show 1:15—The New 
Yorkers, 1:30—Matinee, 2:05-Ma- 
tinee Concert: Symphony No. 104 
(Haydn), Oceanides Tone Poem 
(Sibelius), Suite Francaise (Mil- 
haud), Philadelphia Orch. 3:05— 
Professional Football. 

$:30—Soundtrack, 5:45—Man 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 
—Spotlight on Sports, 6:30 
Music by Candle Light, 7:05— 


" 


7:10— #£=All 


SCREEN AND STAGE 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Holiday For 
Lovers (Clifton Webb, Gary 
Crosby) 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: It Started 
With a Kiss (Glenn Ford, Debbie 
Reynolds) 

TACHIKAWA WEST THEATER: 
Blue Denim (Carol Lynley, 
Brandon De Wilde) 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: A Pri- 
vate’s Affair (Sal Mineo, Christine 
Carrer) 

CHIYODA GEKWO: Three Dollis Go 
to Hongkong (Japanese film), 
12; 20, 4:05, 7:50, until Nov. 30. 

GINZA SHOCHIKU: Horrors of th 
Black Museum, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 
8:05, (9:40 a.m, Sundays). 

HIBIVA: Last Train From Gun 
Hill, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, (9, 16:40, 
12:35, 2:30, 4:25, 6:20, 8:15, Sun- 
days). 

(MPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 
Adventure, 1, 4, & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 
Sundays). 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Tarawa 
Beachhead, 11, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 
6:20, 8:10, (10, 11:25, 1:10, 2:55, 
4:40, 6:28, 8:10, Sundays). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Win- 
dom’s Way, 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, 7:30 
(9:30 a.m, Sundays & Holidays) 

NEW TOHO: Kleines Herz in Gros- 
ser Not, 11:20, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 
(9:30 a.m. Sundays), until Nov. 24. 

SCALAZA: Girl’s Town, 10:30, 1:35, 
3:40, 5:45, 7:50 (10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
Holidays & Sundays) 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Der Tiger 
von Eschnapur 11:10, 2:55, 6:40. 
SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: Shake Hands 
With the Devil: Alias Jesse James, 
9:49, 11:47, 1:45, 3:51, 5:57, 8:03, 

until Nov. 28. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: The Fighting 
Seabees: La Femme et le Pantin; 
10:35, 11:55, 3:15, 6:35, until Nov. 
28. 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Der Tiger 
von Eschmapur 11:10, 2:55, 6:40. 
SHINIUKU GEKIWO: Chaleurs 
dete; Les Nuits de Lucrece 
Borgia; 10:20, 12:20, 2:20, 4:20, 6:20, 

8:20, until Nov. 26. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Fighting 
Seabees; La Femme et le Pantin; 
9:50, 11:20, 2:55, 6:30, until Nov. 
28. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Horse 
Soldiers, 10:20, 12:30, 2:55, 6:20 
740, (Sundays 10:05 p.m.). 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: South 
Pacific, 12:10, 3:30, 7, (9 a.m. Sun- 
days). 

THEATER TOKYO: North by 
Northwest, 8:50, 11:25, 2:05, 4:45, 
7:25, until Nov. 24, 

TOKYO GEKIJO: 
Murder, 11:50, 3:10, 
days, 9:05 a.m.). 

UENO TOKYU: The Fighting Sea- 
bees; La Femme et le Pantin; 10, 
11:50, 3:10, 6:45, until Nov. 28. 

YURAKUZA: Solomon and Sheba, 
11:10, 1:55, 4:40, 7:25, (Sundays and 
Holidays From 8:25). 


Anatomy of 
6:30, (Sun- 


YOKOHAMA 


BILL CHICKERING: It Started 
With a Kiss (Glenn Ford, Debbie 
Reynolds) 


CAMP ZAMA: The Nun’s Story 
(Audrey Hepburn, Peter Finch) 


SAGAMIHARA: The Legend of Tom 
Dooley (Michael Landon, Jo Mor- 
row) 

SCALAZA: Last Train From Gun 
Hill, 11, 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:42, (10:40, 
12:30, 2:20, 4:10, 6, 7:50, Sundays), 
until Nov. 27. 

PICCADILLY: The Horse Soldiers, 
10:20, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45, (10:05 


TAKARAZUKA: Chaleurs d’ete; 
Les Nuits de Lucrece Borgia, 
10:45, 12:22, 2:19, 4:07, 6:40, 7:61, 
until Nov. 26. 


TOHO MEIGAZA: The Caddy; 
10:50, 12:30, 2:20, 4:10, 6:00, 7:50. 


—STAGE— 


KABUKIZA: Part I: 11 a.m. “Gen- 
roku Chushingura”; Part Ii: 5 
pm. “Sakurahime Azuma . Bun- 
sho,” etc.; with Kichiemon Naka- 
mura Kabuki Troupe, until Nov. 
26. 


* NICHIGEKI: Haruo Minami Show, 


12:20 p.m., 5:10 p.m. 

MEILJIZA: Shimpa Part I: 11:30 
am. “Hanayome-ne Chichi-to 
Narinu”; Part II: 4:30 p.m. 
“Ishinaka Sensei Gyojoki,” etc.; 
with Shotaro Hanayagi, Yaeko 
Mizutani, others, until Nov. 27. 

SHINJUKU DAIL ICHI GEKILO: 
Kabuki, Part {: 11:30 a.m. “Togi- 
tatsu-no Utare,”; Part Il: 5 p.m. 
“Koi-o Kiru Otoko,” with 
Tomoemon Otani. Gonjuro Kawa- 
razaki, others, until Nov. 25. 

SHINJUKU KOMA THEATER: 
Variety Show “Koma Autumn 
Dance” and Comic Drama *“Ocho- 
no Kei-no Monogatari” with Cho- 
cho Miyako, Yuji Nanto, KDT, 
others, until Nov. 25. 

TAKARAZUKA THEATER: Dance 
drama “Asama-no Tonosama” & 
Grand Musical “Love of Dal 
Lake” with Yachiyo Kasugano, 
Nishiki Kamiyo, & Moon group, 
5 p.m. (Sun. & Hol. 11 am, & 4 
p.m.), until Nov. 27, 


Free Meals for Jumbo 


KAMPALA, Uganda (UPI)— 
Officials of the Uganda Game 
Department reported a wild ele- 
phant has found a way to get 
free meals. 

They said the elephant’ re 
gards the sound of a woods- 
man’s axe as a dinner gong. 
As soon as a tree is felled he 
rushes from the forest, chases 
the lumbermen away, and 
eats the branch tips which 
were out of reach while the 
tree was standing. 
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UPI- Sun Photo 
Preparing to give what will 
undoubtedly be a sock per- 
formance, Hungarian girls in 
native garb are ready for some 
folk dancing in Budapest. The 
gaily-clad misses wear long 
wool stockings knit in 
elaborate patterns. 


— 


Shortwave USA, 7:15—-American 
Music Hall, 7:30—Meet the Press, 
7:35—Duffy'’s Tavern, 8:05—It's 
Music. 6:30—Voices Speak 
« Jazz. 


25, 9$:10—News on the Light Side, on 


—Pat Boone, 
Peace and War, 


9 :30—F BI 
9:556—Art Bax- 
er . 10058 — Air Ex- 
press, 10 :30—Classicai Album, 
11:05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man 
With a Band. 


Tuesday, Nov. 24 
12:05 a.m—'Round Midnight, 1:05 
~One O'clock Jump, 1:30-One 
Night Stand 2:056—While the City 
Sieeps, 3:05—Music for Everyone, 
4:05—Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Five by 
Five, 5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


ooo 


SONY TOURIST ‘SERVICE 
Senshin Bidg. Arcede — 
Tel: 539-6471/3 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
SOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) ‘ 


4,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 

(1,480 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 
A.M. PROGRAM 


7:00-7 :20—Excerpts from 
Cornered Hat” (Falla), Ribo 
(mezzo-sop.), Nat'l Radio Orch. of 


France. (AB).* 7:35-8:00—Mahiler 
Album: Overture, Phil. Sym. 
Orch.; Excerpts from Lieder aus 
der Jugendzeit, Phil. Sym. Orch. 
(AB)* 
8:05-8:30—Mignon Overture (Tho- 
mas), Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orch.; Hungarian Dance No. 5 & 
No. 6 (Brahms), Berlin Phil. 
Sym.  Orch.; Waltz (Johann 
Strauss), Vienna Phil. Sym. Orch. 
(AK)*® 8:40-10:00—Violin Music: 
(Tehaikovsky), 
(violin), Paris Conserv. 
Concerto in E, Op. 64 
(Mendelssohn), Oijistrakh (vio- 
lin), Philadelphia Sym. Orch.; In- 
troduction & Rondo Capriccioso, 
Op. 28 (Saint-Saens), Grumiaux 
(violin), Concert Lamoreux Orch. 


eovNenwe~ ~~ )e ) w— ere 


(JOZ)* 

10:00-12: ra “Macbeth” 
(Verdi), Metropolita n Opera 
Troupe (AB)* 


P.M. PROGRAM 
1:05-2:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF)* 
2:05-3:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 
3:05-4:00—Four Seasons (Vivaldi), 
I Musici Ensemble. 


4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR)*. 
4:30-5:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 
6 :00-6 :05—English News, Lewis 


Bush. (AB) 
7:05-8:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF)* 
$:05-9:00—Dance Music: Mantovani 
Orch., Sy Oliver Band. etc. (RF).* 
8:30-9:00—Popular Music. (KR)* 
9:00-9:30—Popular Music. (LF)* 
10:30-11:06—Piano Sonata in CC 
(Beethoven); Piano Sonata in G, 
(Beethoven), Takanori Kobayashi 
(piano). (KR). 10:35-11:00—Vic- 
tor Young Album, NHK Pops 
Orch. (AK) . 
11:00-11:20—Popular Music. (LF).* 
11 :00-11:30—Winter Holidays (Pro- 
kofiev), USSR Children’s Chorus, 
USSR Radio Orch. Oratorio 
“Songs of the Forest” (Shostako- 
vich), USSR Mixed Voice Chorus. 
(JOZ).* 11:20-12:00—Popular Mu- 
sic: George Williams Band, Three 
Suns Band, others. (RF).* 11:45- 
12:15—Popular Music. (KR).* 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:00-12:30—Popular Music. 
12:15-1:15—English Hour: 
Popular Music Request. 
12:30-1:00—Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1:30 
~—Classic Music. (QR)* 
2:30-3:30 & 3:35-4:00—Popular Mu- 
sic: Ricardo Santos Band, Hank 


(RF).* 
News 
(KR).* 


Williams, Perez Prado Band. 
(LF)* 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (LF).* 


4:30-4:50—Songs by 
(LF)* 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 

7:00-10:00 p.m.—Wagner Album: 
Excerpts from Tannhauser, Vienna 
Phil. Sym. Orch.; Das Rheingold, 
Flagstad (sop.), London (bar.), 
Svanholm (ten.), Vienna Phil. 
Sym. Orch.; Walkure, Vienna 
Phil. Sym. Orch.* 


Schumann 


* Records 


Sundays). 


COMING EARLY NEXT YEAR 


ALEGRIAS DE ESPANA 


will present an exciting, colorful demonstration of Spanish folk sone and dances to Tokyo audiences 
from January 6 to 10, 1960. 


The troupe was a sensation in England and France where it was termed 
"A Spanish Cyclone” ! 


This is en unprecedented opportunity te see the true soul of Spain as interpreted by @ world-famous troupe of artists. Tickets to the 
SARORIAG, OF CHORE FETT? WA NS eh edvance cafe ot GS VETER eer are eee Vie yEeee weee FORD 


Place: Sankel Hall 


Hibiye Public Hall 


Presented by: 


Pacific Television Corp. 


Sponsored by: 


Spanish Embassy 
Ministry of Education 


Supported by: 


Yaou Electric Co., Ltd. 
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1959 


Business International Meet Opens Here Today 
U.S. Plays Big Role a 


In Japan 


Economy 


By OSAMU YABE 


Since the war’s end the U.S. 
has always held the topmost 
position in Japan's foreign 
trade, by far outstripping all 
other nations which have com- 
mercial contacts with this coun- 
try. More than 20 per cent of 
Japan's exports find their way 
to the US., while at least a 
third of Japan's imports come 
from that country. 


On the other hand, Japan of 
late maintains the third or 
fourth place in U.S. trade, ac- 
counting for 45 per cent of 
American imports and exports. 

It is evident from these 
figures that the U.S. is the best 
customer for Japan, while 
Japan also is an important cus- 
tomer for the US. In short, 
both are fn a position to treat 
the other with respect. 


Japan, particularly, should be 
grateful to the U.S. for the 
generous purchase of its goods. 
When the total exports of 
Japan rose by only one per cent 
last year, the U.S. bought 14 
per cent more from this country 
and this year it has already 
bought 30 r cent more than 


it did in the like period of the. 


preceding year. 


Nevertheless, some Japanese 
claim that Japan is placed at a 
great disadvantage by depend- 
ing excessively on the U.S. for 
imports and is subjected to 
colonial exploitation of Amer- 
ican capitalism. They further 
say that the U.S. selfishly re- 
stricts imports from Japan and 

until recently imposed rigid 
curbs on Japan's trade with 
Red China and other Com- 
munist nations in line with its 
own economic and military poli- 
cles. 

This may be the image of the 
U.S. in the eyes of persons of 
disagreeing ideology. It should 
be realized, however, that they 
would never be able to call 
forth public sympathy by dis- 
torting the truth. 

What they point out may be 
partly true but it is improper 
and dishonest to tone down the 
facts that are distasteful to 
them. 

All Japanese, wihout a single 
exception, benefited from Amer- 
ican economic aid for the few 
years following the war. 
Neither can we deny that the 
US. later helped us, through 
the so-called special re- 
ment system, to build up the 
foundation for Japan’s econom- 
ic growth and expansion. 

True, part of the food we 


have been supplied with funds 
from Government Accounts for 
Relief im Occupied Area 
(GARIOA) and Economic Re- 
habilitation for Occupied Area 
(EROA) was no better than 
cattle feed and some other 
goods were of poor quality and 
not worth the prices paid for 
them. 


It is also a fact that measures 
bordering on colonial policy 
were taken by the U.S. in dis- 
tributing its surplus farm pro- 
duce under Mutual Security 
Aid, 


Although we can find numer- 
ous other faults with US. 
economic, political and military 
policies, they do not justify be- 
littling the importance of 
Japan-U.S. economic relations, 
to say nothing of making an 
about-turn in our economic and 
diplomatic policies. 


While making efforts to rem- 
edy the faults, we should give 
serious consideration to tighten- 
ing our economic ties with 
the U.S., which as a matter of 
fact constitute the basis for the 
economic development of Japan. 


No one would disagree with 
this unless he refuses to rec- 
ognize the truth or is politi- 
cally prejudiced. It is utterly 
unreasonable and impossible to 
deny and reverse the facts. 


Critical as the Opposition So- 
clalists are about Japan’s asso- 
ciation with the US., they 
themselves would be compelled 
to accept it as hard reality if 
they ever came to power, for 
we cannot hope for the exis- 
tence or progress of Japanese 
economy by disregarding or dis- 
paraging Japan's partnership 
with America. 

The following analysis of the 
economic relations between the 
two nations is hoped to awaken 
some Japanese to the close 
bonds that tie them. 

For the growth of Japan’s 
economy, which depends large- 
ly upon international trade, it 
is highly desirable that its in- 
ternational balanee of pay- 
ments is maintained on a sound 
basis through trade accounts. 

The fact is, however, the favor- 
able balance of payments re- 
corded since 1950 is mainly at- 
tributable to constant special 
rocurement income. The dol- 

r income from special pro- 
curements ordered by the Unit- 
ed States has always worked 
favorably to the balance sheet 


Renking of the U.S. egeine ether setiens 


(Unit: 


Renking of the U.S. egeinst other nations 


(Unit: 


Mein items exported te the U.S. © Clothing 


* Relative weight of the U.S. > 


DEGREE OF DEPENDENCE OF JAPANESE TRADE ON THE U.S. 


Fish Plywood 


6158 4528 


Ratio of export to U.S. against Japenese Total Export . 


12881 7728 


Retio of imports from U.S. egeinst Jepen's Totel import 
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“ ‘seen 000) °? 24382 


34.7 % 


2396 2281 862157 


2423 


throughout the ups and downs 
of Japan's trade account. With- 
out the special procurement 
income, Japan's international 
balance of payment has never 
been in the black since 1950 
with the sole exception of 
1958, as shown in the above 
figures. It ean safely be said 
that procurement has saved 
the fragile Japanese economy 
from the crisis of collapsing 
from deficits in the internation- 
al balance of payment. 

As for the period preceding 
1950, huge imports under the 
U.S. aid program to Japan help- 
ed Japanese economy to build a 
foundation for its development. 
The GARIOA and EROA funds 
set Japan on her feet by send- 
ing in large amounts of relief 
and rehabilitation supplies to 
the war-shattered country im- 
mediately after the termination 
of World War Il. Had there 
been no such fund, Japan would 
have been unable to survive eco- 
nomically due to the extreme 
dollar shortage in the midst of 
the postwar devastation. 


Imports under the aid fund 
occupied 65 per cent of the total 
import ammount during the Sept.. 
1945-March, 1947 period, 75 per 
cent during fiscal 1947, 66 per 
cent during fiscal 1948 and 23 
per cent during fiscal 1950. 


Although the aid fund made a 
great contribution to the post- 
war rehabilitation of this coun- 
try, it has not yet been clarified 
as to whether the aid was of the 
character of a “gift” or a “loan.” 
There is also some difference of 
views on the calculation of the 
total amount of the aid fund on 
both Japanese and American 
sides, but the amount is estimat- 
ed at roughly $2,000 million or 


¥720,000 million, 

As that may be, it should be 
remembered that the relief sup- 
plies imported under the fund 
were helpful not only to the 
war-ridden Japanese public who 
had been facing a constant 
threat of hunger and lack of 
clothing, but also for the coun- 
try’s industrial reconstruction in 
that the proceedings of the im- 
ported goods were utilized as 
industrial funds. 

The U.S. counterpart fund, 
thus reserved for industrial use, 
amounted to ¥420,000 million to 
form the basis for the later 
development of Japanese econ- 
omy. In this regard, the role 
of the U.S. aid in the postwar 


reconstruction of Japanese econ- 


omy should be highly valued, 
whether it is a gift or loan. 


(The general notion in this 
country on the interpretation of 
the character of the U.S. aid 
fund is to consider two-thirds 
of the total fund amount as a 
gift and the rest as a loan, as 
in the case with West Germany. 
So far, the U.S. Government has 
claimed that Japan should pay 
some $708 million, or 37.5 per 
cent of the total aid fund as her 
debts.) 

On the other hand, Japan's 
income from special procure- 
ments amounted to 40 per cent 
at its peak and 15 per cent 
recently of the total foreign 
currency receipts, to weigh 
heavily in the international 
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The —argorer Hotel will be the site “Y the Sastness Satevensional 
Executive Roundtable to be held for six days starting today. 


balance of payment. 

Thus the postwar develop- 
ment of Japan's economy has 
constantly been indebted to the 


US., both directly and _  in- 
directly. In other words, 
we cannot discuss the post- 


war Japanese economy with- 
out referring to Japan-U.S. rela- 
tions, though there may be 
some criticism against the’ U.S. 
foreign aid policy. 

It is irrational, therefore, to 
neglect or denounce unreason- 
abaly the ties between the U-S. 
and Japan. Troubles, if any, 
should be solved through demo- 
cratic negotiations. This will be 
further reviewed in the follow- 
ing discussion on Japan-U5, 
trade relations and American 
overseas investments in Japan. 

This writer has _ already 
mentioned that Japan’s export 
to the United States amounted 
to more than 20 per cent of her 
total export amount, and her 
import from the U.S., more than 
one-third of the total import 
amount. But a close item-wise 
review of the export-import 
figure shows the importance of 
the trade with the U.S. more 
clearly. 

Of 10 leading export items to 
the United States, for instance, 
seven are credited as having 
three-fourths of the total export 
amount shipped to the United 
States respectively, as shown in 
the accompanying charts. And 
the export amount to the U.S. 
as regards these the 10 items 
alone accounts for nearly 60 per 
cent of Japan’s total export to 
that country. 


It is regrettable that no prod- 
uct of the heavy and chemical 
industries, to which Japan's in- 


Continued on Page 6 


55 U.S. Executives 


Attending Sessions 


, 


Fifty-five top-ranking Ameri- 
can businessmen and industria)- 
ists will meet with Japanese 
counterparts and high Japanese 
Government officials at the an- 
nual Business International 
Executive Roundtable taking 
place at the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo for six days beginning 
today. 

The Business International 
Executive . Roundtable, the 
fourth one to be held outside 
the United States, will be car- 
ried out under the title of “How 
American Industry Can and 
Should Cooperate in Advancing 
the Domestic and Foreign Policy 
Goals of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and Industry.” 


Nearly all the member com- 
panies of the Business Interna- 
tional are large manufacturers 
in the United States with excep- 
tions of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Bank of America and 
Sears, Roebuck. 


The executives who will rep- 
resent them are the heads of 
international divisions—the men 
in charge of all operations out- 
side the United States. 

All of them have substantial 
investment or licensing opera- 
tions abroad and are planning 
more. The global sales volume 
of these companies is more 
than $50 billion. 


The conference will be held 
for the purpose of providing a 
two-way exchange of informa- 
tion and views as a basis for 
better understanding and coop- 
eration and for reexamining 
policies on both sides by the 
Japanese Government and by 
American businessmen relating 
to trade and investment. 

U.S. Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II to Japan will 
meet the American group on 
the -first day of the conference. 

The U.S. Embassy officials 
will brief the American busi- 
nessmen and industrialists in 
specific fields. 

For the remainder of the 
week, the group will hold meet- 
ings in a conference room of 
the Imperial Hotel, utilizing 
simultaneous interpretation. 

There will be about three 
meetings a day, each meeting 
with a Cabinet Minister of the 
Japanese Government and 
members of that Ministry whom 
the Minister wishes to accom- 
pany him. 

In addition, the group will 
spend the better part of one 
day in discussion with more 


than 30 leading Japanese indus- 
trialists and bankers. Each 
meeting will be chaired by an 
executive from the American 
group. Eldridge Haynes, founder 
of the Business International, is 
the over-all chairman of the six- 
day conference. 


Discussions will be wholly in 
the form of unrestricted talks 
behind closed doors. Nothing 
that is €@id in the meetings will 
be announced to the press nor 
will any records of the confer- 
ence be preserved, 

During the six-day session of 
the Business International Ex- 
ecutive Roundtable, the discus- 
sions will: 

1) give the American group 
a better understanding of the 
Japanese economy and its posi- 
tion in the world economy; 

2) provide a better undert- 
standing of how American in- 
dustry can best cooperate in 
Japan's efforts to overcome the 
problems and meet the chal- 
lenges that now confront the 
Japanese economy; 

3) provide—in these two-way 
discussions—the leaders of Ja- 
panese industry and government 
with a better understanding of 
the purpose of American busi- 
ness activities in countries out- 
side the United States and the 
impact of such activities on 
those countries: 

4) permit a thorough and 
candid exchange of views on 
the misunderstanding and 
points of friction that may exist 
between the U.S. industry and 
the Japanese Government and 
industry. 

Early in 1959, the ts 
in charge of international opera- 
tions representing 70 large 
manufacturing and  hanking 
companies in the United States 
chose Japan as the country they 
wanted to visit as a group in 
1950 for private, serious discus- 
sions with leading Japanese Gov- 
ernment, industrial and banking 
officials. 

They are members of the Busi- 
ness Infernational Executive 
Roundtable, a discussion group 
that meets regularly in the Unit- 
ed States and abroad to ex- 
change ideas among the group 
government and private guests. 


When they indicated their 
desire to hold discussions in 
Tokyo, Business International 


immediately obtained the ap- 
proval of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment for such a conference. 
At the Business Internation-. 
al’s request, the U.S. Assistant 
Continued on Page 6 
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— Bank of America 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OCPOSHT INSURARCE CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California. 
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Write... 
Phone... 
or Visit... 


- 


(Tokyo Toritsu Sangyo Kaikan) 


Maintained by the To- 
kyo Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment to assist you in 
making the most of 
Tokyo’s fine trade oppor- 
tunities. Well equipped 
permanent showroom 
displaying export pro- 
ducts . . . Comprehen- 
sive information of To- 
kyo’s export firms and 
merchandise ... Co- 
operative English speak- 
ing staff to assist you. 
No charge for any in- 
formation. 


* SAMPLE SHOWROOM 


* TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 
INFORMATION 


TOKYO TRADE CENTER 


No. 2, 1-chome, Ote-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Tel: (23) 2561-9 


Sample Showroom Open Daily Except Sundays & Holidays 


' U.S. Plays Big Role 


Continued From Page 5 


dustrial and trade structure con- . 


struction is directed, is listed 
among the 10 items, except iron 
and steel products. 

In view of the tendency for 


the international division of 
labor, however, it is also of 
grave importance for Japan, 


with her abundant labor popu- 
lation, to promote the export of 
her labor strength to the U.S. 
market, centering around light 
industries, and secure a mar- 
ket there. 


As for imports from the 
United States, eight of the 10 
major Rmnport items derive 50 
to 85 per cent of their import 
amount from the U.S. The ratio 
of import from the U.S. stands 
biggest in all these 10 import 
items except oil. The import 
from the U.S. ofethese 10 items 
amounts to more than 70 per 
cent of the total iInyport from 
that country. 


Furthermore, Japan cannot 
shift its ‘major import market 
from the United States as long 
as she stays in the Free World 
camp. Even if trade with Com- 
nrunist China were resumed, im- 
port from the United States 
would not decrease greatly. 

All in all, it is clear that trade 
with the United States is almost 
indispensable for Japan in*con- 
nection with her industrial and 
market structure. 

The trouble is, however, that 
the balance of payments in the 
U.S-Japan trade has always 
shown a deficit in recent years, 
and that this deficit has result- 
ed in a deficit for Japan’s trade 


Interrelation Between Trade With The U.S., U.S. Aid Fund and 


U.S. Special Procurqment 
(Unit: $ million) 
(Import on 
Aid Fund) 
Export Import Trade Total Trade Special 
toU.S. from U.S, Deficit Deficit Procurement 

1946 .... 77 298 221 202 (193) 
OGT scone 484 464 350 (404) 
1948 .... 65 441 376 426 (461) 
1950 .... 179 418 239 154 (961) 

149 
1951 .... 185 695 510 641 (164) 

592 
1952 ...+ 229 768 539 755 (5) 

R24 
1953 46+. 227 758 531 1,136 810 
1954 .... 277 847 570 770 HOG 
1955 .... 449 772 323 460 57 
1956 .... 543 1,064 521 735 HOS 
1957 .... 597 1,618 1,021 1,425 549 
1958 . 681 1,054 373 156 482 

Note: “Q) —? for 1946 cover the Sept., 1945-Dec., 1946 


(2) owe igures in brackets on the right extreme column 
represent the amount of import on U.S. aid fund. 


(3) All figures except 
ment are cleared. 


as a whole. The deficit has 
constantly been offset by the 
income from special procure- 
ments, as already Agee covery 

Also playing an important 
role in the U.S.Japan ecénomic 
relations is American overseas 
investment activities in this 
country. 

The U.S. counterpart fund 
used as a reserve fund for 
Japan’s industrial reconstruc- 
tion during the early postwar 
period can be interpreted as a 
sort of Government investment, 
especially when it takes the 


JAPAN’S TRADE BALANCE 
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(Unit: $ 100 milion) | Mi Including special procurement 
GH Excluding ‘special procurement 


that for the special procure- 


character of a loan. However, 
private overseas investment 
activities by American capital 
was officially started after the 
Foreign Investment Law was 
enforced in 1950. 


Foreign capital induced under 
the law has been heéavily§ in- 
vested in Japanese industries 
as stocks, loans and technical 
aid. The investment amount 
totaled $645,260,000 as of last 
March. Of this amount, Ameri- 
can capital occupies the biggest 
part. 

In the case of technical aid 
contracts, for instance, 67 per 
cent, worth more than $400 
million, of the total of 870 cases 
has been concluded with Ame- 
rican companies, according to 
statistics compiled by American 
sources. 


It cannot be denied that for- 
eign capital investment as well 
as technical aid, has been a 
powerful force behind the re- 
volutionary development of 
Japan’s industry, and that as 
a result Japan’s economy has 
grown up, through steady ex- 
port expansion, to its present 
Status. 


It may well be said that Japan 
and the United States are eco- 
nomically in close interrelation 
with each other. Japan’s future 
economic diplomacy should be 
strictly in line with the closer 
cooperation with the Free World 
under conservative or neutral 
governments. A firmer alliance 
with the United States, the 
leader of the Free World, is and 
will be the only way to streng- 
then Japan’s economy. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the way 
has already been laid by the 


present interdependent relations | 


existing between the two coun- 
tries. 


ROLES PLAYED BY SPECIAL PROCUREMENT 
AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO JAPAN 


(Unit: 


$ 100 million) 


mic assistance to Japan 


@ Ratio against 
total imports 


Ei Imports through 
economic assistance 


Oty 45-6 47 ug 49 33 
_—_ PmM©meoNne oo : 
Special ae a. 35 s 
: 28 
@ Ratio against total 3 - ‘8 
Special procurement 20 ee ¢ 
receipts 14 
4 
‘ foreign 21% 
exchange 
2 
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Business Intl Issues 
Weekly Publication 


Business International is a 
weekly eight-page publication 
edited for the leaders and top 
executives of manufacturing 
companies in charge of inter- 
national operations throughout 
the world. 

Business International was 
founded in New York in 1954 
by Eldridge Haynes, former 
vice president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. and by 
Elliott Haynes, his son and pres- 
ent editor of the publication. 

Shortly after’ the publication 
came into being in 1954, the 
Business International Execu- 
tive Roundtable group was in- 
augurated. 

The publication and the 
Roundtable have rapidly won 
recognition among the  busi- 
ness communities as a major 
source of assistance to their in- 
ternationa] business activities. 

The Business International 
Executive Roundtable, rapidly 
growing together with the pub- 
lication, is a discussion group 
of about 75 major US. manu- 
facturing companies—in which 
the men in charge of inter- 
national operations meet regu- 
larly to share their ideas and 
experiences. 

The Executive Roundtable to 
be held in Tokyo will be par- 
ticipated in by these top ex- 
ecutives. 

Business International spon- 
sors an all-year-round discus- 
sion program for the benefit of 
these executives to keep them 
informed of developments in 
world economi¢ affairs bearing 
significantly on the business. 

Business International cor 


respondents are located in the 
principal commercial centers of 
the world. They are supervis- 
ed by area editors in New 
York, 


Meeting 


Continued From Page 5 
Secretary of State Walter S. 
Robertson asked the U.S. Ambas- 
sador Douglas MacArthur II to 
find out whether Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi welcomed the 
proposal for such a conference; 
the reply was affirmative. 

The first Business Internation- 
al Executive Roundtable was 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1956 
with some 30 leaders of the 
Brazilian Government, including 
the President Juscelino de Oli- 
veira Kubitschek. 

In 1957, they met in Rome 
with about 40 Italian Govern- 
ment officials including Italian 
President Giovanni Gronchi and 
Prime Minister Antonio Segni. 

In 1958, they met in Buenos 
Aires for discussions with Cab- 
inet ministers and some 50 other 
leading Argentine officials, in- 
cluding a two and one half-hour 
talk with the President Arturo 
Frondizi. 3 

In each of these meetings, the 
members of the Executive 
Roundtable met with the Cab- 
inet ministers whose activities 
are important to foreign inves 
tors and traders, such as the 
finance minister, industry minis- 
ter, central bank president, etc. 
and also with the leaders of the 
business community. 


Government Decides to End 
Export Checkprice System 


By SHELDON WESSON 


The Japanese Government has 
decided “in principle” to 
abolish by the end of 1960 the 
checkprice system, under which 
minimum permissible export 
prices have been set during the 
past ten years for 27 groups of 
commodities. 

The system was originally 
intended to prevent “excessive 
competition” among exporters, 
to prevent “excessive exports of 
cheap-priced goods.” In prac- 
tice, however, the minimums 
have been observed only when 
business is good and prices firm 
anyhow; and they have been 
honored in the breach, through 
numerous under-table  subter- 
fuges, when business has been 
slack and prices sagging. 


The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, through an 
official of the Trade . Bureau 
which has jurisdietion over ex- 
port controls, frankly admits 
that the check price system has 
been a failure; has only served 
to hamper business transactions. 
Trade sources have been trying 
to tell MITI that for five years. 


Included in the lists of coh- 
trolled items are: Silk fabrics, 
silk scarfs, mufflers and hand- 
kerchiefs, raw silk (to the three 
former Indochina states only), 
rubberized cloth (to Hongkong 
only), imitation pearls and glass 
beads, cultured pearls, cotton 


fabrics and yarns, sewing ma- 
chines, transistor radios, artifici- 
al flowers, 


PVC resins, dinner- 


ware, stainless steel flatware, 
bicycle parts, hypodermic tubes, 
binoeulars, screws, iron tubes, 
cement, abrasives, sulfuric acid, 
iodine, certain vitamins, auto 
tires and tubes, electrical carbon, 
and clinical thermometers. 


Certain of these items are 
covered by the Export-Import 
Transactions Law, which applies 
regulations only to member 
firms of trade associations which 
agree among themselves to set 
the minimum prices, Others are 
covered by the Foreign Ex- 
change and Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Law, which causes the reg- 
ulations to apply to all export 
ers, including nonmembers of 
the trade associations which 
agree on tht. prices. The con- 
trol principle,’ however, is the 
same in each case. 

MITI’s intention to abolish 
these controls is hedged by the 
term “in principle,” the usual 
bureaucratic loophole for 
wriggling out of the announced 
purpose, if “special circum- 
stances” in any one industry 
make it desirable to extend the 
time beyond the end of 1960. 

Also, the Ministry intends 
simultaneously to set up ad- 
ditional controls on these same 
products, to have the indirect 


effect of minimizing “excessive 4 


competition” (which in _ this 
country means practically any 
competition), and thug it is 
hoped, to prevent price-cutting 
and the resultant} disruptive ef- 
fect on the flow of trade. 

The idea is to impose the fol- 
lowing types of controls, one or 
a combination, on these in- 


Japanese transistog radios are joaded aboard a U.S. plane for 


: 


shipment to the American Market, 


dustries; or to strengthen such 
controls where they now exist: 

1. Quality controls, to raise 
the standards of export quality 
and hence the general price 
level. 


2. Quantity controls: export 
quotas for each shipper. 


3. Establishment of  inter- 
mediate buying agencies be- 
tween manufacturer and ex- 
porter. These would be, in ef- 
fect, monopoly organizations 
through which all export goods, 
moving from manufacturer to 
exporter, would be channelled. 
The idea is to prevent exporters, 
who may be under price pres- 
sure from buyers abroad, from 
passing that pressure on to the 
manufacturer. 

It is unclear at this time how 
this would affect the ability of 
an American buyer to choose 
the manufacturer to handle his 
order, placed via an exporter; 
or how this would affect direct 
relationships which already ex- 
ist between American importers 
or retailers and manufacturing 
resources in Japan. This is one 
of the bones of contention on 
which MITI is now gnawing. 

The Trade Bureau official says 
that there is still plenty of con- 
flicting opinion within MITI, 
that these views will have 
to smoothed out first before 
the Ministry goes to work with 
industry groups. 

~ . 


The writer is Japan correspondent 
for the Fairchild Publicationg, New 
York, leading American trade news- 
papers in the textile, home furnish- 
ings and other consumer goods 
fields. . 
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Japanese mandarin oranges start their journey to the major 
markets of the world at the port of Yokohama. 
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A huge spamseiie manufactured by the General Electric Co., one of the many imports to pass 
through Japanese ports in recent years. 
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Economic Planning Agency Survey 


Business Here Expected to 


By a STAFF WRITER 


Businessmen in Japan as a 
whole foresee a big piak-up in 
business in the second half of 
fiscal 1959 ending next March, 
according to a business survey 
conducted by the Economic 
Planning Agency recently. 


They believe, however, the 
tempo of prosperity will slow 
down somewhat in the subse- 
quent six-month period, al- 
though the favorable trend it- 
self will be still maintained. 


EPA has been carrying on 
such a survey every year since 
1957. The latest survey was 
conducted last September on 
the business conditions of 1,255 
companies with a capital of 
more than ¥100 million. 


Of the total companies, 932 
or about 74 per cent sent in 
replies to the EPA question- 
naires. 

Outlook of Economy 

Businessmen had an exceed- 
ingly favorable outlook of 
domestic economy for the half- 
vear period between October 
1959, and March 1960. 


Of the companies surveyed, 
74 per cent expected business 
conditions during the period to 
pick up as compared with the 
preceding six-month term, 
while 25 per cent foresaw the 
conditions to remain generally 
static. 


. Their opinions are summed 


An overwhelming 90 per cent 
of the businessmen believed 
production in Japan would rise 
between October and next 
March. 

A mere one per cent anticl- 
pated a drop while 9 per cent 
foresaw no change. 

Displaying the same optim- 
ism in the realm of exports, 
some 72 per cent anticipated a 
boost while none predicted a 
decline. Seventy-five per cent 
thought imports would rise as 
against one per cent who ex- 
pected a decrease. 

Those surveyed anticipated a 
continued rise in wholesale 
price and stocks, but their 
strong expectation has some- 
what receded, 

Thirty-eight per cent believe 
wholesale prices will go wp, 
and 59 per cent expect no 
change during the same period. 

The corresponding ratio in re- 
gard to stock prices was 48 to 41. 

In the last survey of March, 
1959, 48 per cent and 58 per cent 
anticipated rises in wholesale 
and stock prices respectively. 

Sixty-four per cent of the en- 
terprisers polled expect further 
improvement in overseas busi- 
ness conditions. 


Continued prosperity was an- 


‘up in the follewing table: ee See ee ane 
Domestic Economy 
ToTurn’  Littleor To Turn 
Better NoChange Worse Undecided 

Oct., 1959-March, 1960 .. 74% 25 — 1 

April-Sept., 1960 ....... 56% 37 3 4 
Overseas EKconomy 

Oct., 1959-March, 1961 .. 64% 34 — 2 

April-Sept., 1960 ....... 51% 40 2 7 

Big Sales — No Big 

Increase Increases Change Decrease Decreases 
Industry as whole .... 24% 6% 16% 3% 1% 
PRE cn ccucbicdeoreaes 20 50 25 —- -- 
PERO écdcredrbvdcess 7 41 24 24 4 

a be ae 6b cede FY 20 25 38 6 

EE ee 8 61 23 8 — 
Construction ......... 25 28 17 _ — 
Manufacturing ....... 24 5 16 3 1 
Producer Goods ...... » 55 15 3 1 
Timber and Wooden 

PCOGUCEE csc ade os —-— _ 100 -- 
Cheenicahs sc steed ...% 15 62 20 1 2 

POCtiEOe.. da ddicéccce 21 42 27 5 5 

Industrial Chemicals 14 78 4 —_ q 

Oi!, Fat and Painis .. 8 59 a -- - 

Pharmaceutical 
GOOGB 6 «ccede “e as 56 44 -- — 

Gere ci aes ace 28 67 5 -- -- 
Oil and Petrochemical, 

Proaucts .. otis ce vs 36 nO 4 -- -- 
Leather and Rubber 35 At - | — — 
MENGE -ésh veaveees Ghe 29 7 14 — — 
ees errr ae 61 9 -- — 
lron and Steel ........ 26 70 4 -- = 
Nonferrous Metal .... 13 64 23 — — 
Metal Products .¢..... 22 G4 7 7 —_ 
DOOIUUNET bcccccicesee @ 50 11 2 4 
‘Electric Machinery ... 46 46 8 — _— 
Automobile .......... 67 os — — — 
Shipbuilding ........ — 7 60 33 — 
Rolling Stock ........ °6 42 21 il -- 
Precision Instruments . 25 69 6 — — 

Consumer Goods ... 19 60 18 3 — 

Foodstuffs ........ re | 61 28 — — 

, EG ERE 20 58 14 3 — 
Natural Fiber .... 19 61 16 4 — 
Artificial Fiber ... 50 42 sS — — 

Textile Cloth ..... anh Gr 3 17 33 — 

Pulp and Paper ...... 3 74 13 —- -—- 
.Printing and Publishing 20 60 20 -- -* 
Electric Power ....... 11 S89 — ome ome 
rt ies £6 oh dcbneceed es 67 33 -- —~ -- 
NOTE: “Big Sales Increase” stands for an increase of more than 7.5 


per cent, “Increase” for an increase of 2.5 to 7.5 per cent, “No 


Change” for an increase of 


2.5 per cent to a decrease of 2.5 per 


cent, “Decrease” for a decrease of 2.5 to 75 per cent, and “Big 
Decrease” for a decrease of more than 7.5 per cent, respectively. 


a 


Interior view of U.S. steel mill 


abroad for the April -September 
period of 1960 but on a smaller 
scale. 


Records and Prospects 


Statistics for the past one 
vear show that business rec- 
ords are exceeding the predict- 
ed figures. 


According to the latest in- 
vestigation, business generally 
improved during April-Septem- 
ber. About 77 per cent of all 
business firms enjoyed increas- 
ed sales in this period, when 72 
per cent had been predicted for 
larger sales. Only 10 per cent 
of the companies suffered lower 
sales. Considerable increase 
was also recorded in_ the 
amount of orders both filled 
and unfilled, and rate of opera- 
tion. 


Despite the rise in material 
prices and wages in the same 
period, net profits increased 
notably because of the rise in 
the prices of finished products. 
Thus, 71 per cent of firms had 
larger net profits, while 9 per 
cent had smaller profits than 
in the preceding period. 


Also rising were. inventories 
of materials and products, 
equipment investment and loans 
from financing organs. 

As a result business pros 
pects are improving remark- 
ably. In production, about 79 
per cent of the business estab- 
lishments hope to boost sales 


in the October 1959—March 1960: 


period. Increases are also ex- 
pected in orders as well as op- 
eration rates. Further, about 
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59 per cent are planning for 
increased investments in plant 
and equipment, compared to 
the 9 per cent considering re- 
duction. 

The inventories, both of mate- 


rial and products, are predicted 
either to remain at the same 


level or rise slightly. Firm 
tones are expected in the 
prices of both materials and 
finished goods. Net profit is 
expected to increase by some 62 
per cent. 


No industry thinks that its 
business records will be poorer 
than those in the first half. 


In the rather moderate coal 
industry, 56 per cent of enter- 
prises expect their sales to in- 
crease, while 25 per cent predict 
they will sell less than in the 
first half. 

In the textile goods industry, 
67 per cent see chances for 
sales boost, whereas the remain- 
ing 33 per cent believe their 
sales proceeds will drop. 

Meanwhile, the ratio of enter- 
prises convinced of better sales 


is as high as 86 per cent for in- 
dustrial chemicals, 95 per cent 
for other chemicals, 88 per cent | 
for iron and steel,.92 percent | 
for electrical machinery, 100 per | 
cent for automobiles, 79 per cent | 
for paper and pulp, 100 per cent 
for printing and publishing, 78 
per cent for power, 100 per cent 
for gas and 84 per cent for 
wholesale and retail. 

Listed on this page are the 
industry-wise sale forecasts for 
October 1959 — March i 
period: 


Swap of Knowhow 
Offers Big Benefits 


Business and industrial firms 
in foreign countries and also in 
the United States are finding it 
increasingly advantageous to ac- 
quire use or ownership of tech- 
nological patents, processes, 
and equipment developed 
abrord through: the use of li- 
censing agreements. 


By means of the licensing 
agreements, newly developing 
countries particularly are able 
to tap the scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge «f industrial- 
ized countries and make much 
quicker progress in their indus- 
trialization programs. Through 
licensing agreements at nominal 
fees they overcome the lack of 
sufficient research resources in 
their country. 


At least 650 American firms 
have entered into such licensing 
agreements with foreign unaffi- 
liated companies, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. In 1957 these U.S. 
firms received $140 million in 
gross returns from these patent 
licensing and other technological 
arrangements with unaffiliated 
foreign firms. 


Private technical exchanges 
also are being increasingly used 
by U.S. firms toyobtain the use 
or ownership of foreign patents, 
processes, etc. More than 100 
American firms last year paid 
$22 1..illion to foreign firms for 
use or ownership of their pat- 
ents, processes, etc., the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce reports. 


In addition, American firms 
are receiving income from 
their foreign branches and sub- 
sidiaries for experimental and 
research costs incurred by the 
parent U.S. firms in developing 
their products ar‘ processes, 
and for administrative and man- 
agement services and expenses 
supplied by the parent U.S. 
company. 

The Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce reports that the number 
of licensing requests it has re- 
ceived from foreign firms in- 
terested in obtaining the owner- 
ship or usé of U.S. patents and 
“know-how” is steadily mount- 
ing. Aid in the consummatioa 
of foreign licensing arrange- 
ments is being provided by in- 
ternational chambers of com- 
merce and by foreign govern- 
ment -developmental organiza- 
tions. Many licensing requests of 
foreign firms are published each 
week in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Commerce Week- 


ly which has a wide circulation 
among U.S. business firms. 
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Overseas orders for TOSHIBA radios 
are steadily increasing month after 
month. Trouble-free reception and 
durability are insured by use of finest 
quality parts. Many outstanding fea- 
tures found in other radios costing 
many more times are incorporated in 
all TOSHIBA transistor radios!! 


with earphone & leather case 


with earphone & leather case 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan.’ Cable: TOSHIBA TOKYO . 


Licensing agreements with 
foreign firms also are becoming 
increasingly popular with Amer- | 
ican firms, the bureau says, be-| 
cause of such incentives as the 
opportunity of increasing sales | 
and profits without the neces-| 
sity of utilizing capital funds! 
abroad. Also, such licensing, 
agreements avoid some of the} 
risks, complexities and delays) 


of doing business in a foreign | 


country and thus have much | 
appeal, particularly to small or | 
middle-sized U.S. firms. 

Furthermore, through a li-| 
censing arrangement U.S, firms 
can take advantage of lower| 
costs by using existing produc- | 
tion and distribution facilities. | 
Often such an arrangement) 
tends to minimize the effects of | 
foreign trade barriers and ex-| 
change shortages. 

A special Commerce Depart- 
ment survey revealed that 
American foreign licensing 
agreements are widely dis- 
persed throughout the free 
world, As expected, highly in- 
dustrialized countries most able 
to use U.S. basic patents and 
processes in large-scale produc- 
tion accounted for the bulk of 
receipts of U.S. companies. 

Licensing of U.S. steel-mak- 
ing, heavy electrical equipment 
and petroleum and chemical 
processes is concentrated in the 
United Kingdom, . France,. Ger- 
many and Italy. Licensing re- 
ceipts from Japan néw consti- 
tute 10 per cent of total annual 
income of U.S. firms from licens- 
ing agreements. Receipts from 
Canada, represent almost 12 
per cent of total licensing re- 
turns, 

In addition to machine tools, 
electrical and industrial equip- 
ment, motor vehicles, railroad 
equipment, airplanes, chemicals 
and drugs, the process indus- 
tries, such as petroleum and me- 
tal-processing and refining, tex- 
tile and food processing, are 
prominently represented in 
U.S. licensing abroad. 

The bulk of th~ $22 million 
accruing to foreign firms for 
purchase or use of foreign pat- 
ents and processes was paid by 
American drug and chemical! 
firms for purchase or use of 
French and German plastic 
processes, antibiotics and. tran- 
quilizing drugs. Other large pay- 
ments were made by American 
aircraft manufacturers, gilass- 
making firms, and motor manu- 


Established 1892, Incorporated 1919 
Address: 5 Ginza Nishi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 


Tokyo : 
Telephone: (56) 8351-5, 3736 
Branches: Sapporo, Nagoya, Osaka, Fukuoka 


J. OSAWA & CO. LID. 


8mm & 16mm Cameras & Projectors, Cine Studio 
Cameras & Sound System, Theatre Projects & 
Sound Equipment, Cine Film Manufacturing & 
Developing Equipment, Electronic Devices & 
Equipment, Precision Tools G&G Instruments, 
Watches, Clocks G Marine Chronometers 


Imports 


Cameras, Lens & Photographic Supplies, Bino- 
culars, Microscopes & Optical. Instruments, 
Watches, Clocks G Timepiece Parts, Auto- 
motive Parts G Accessories, Radio & Sound 
Equipment 


Exports 


+ td 


Osawa & Co. (USA) Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


American Subsidiary 


facturers, 


Heavy Duty Motor Oil 


Penn-Drake 


100 years ago in Pennsylvania, Col. Drake 
first pumped crude oil from the ground. 

This was the world’s first pumped oil and to- 
day is still the world’s finest. PENN-DRAKE 
is proud of its more than 80 years of this 
oil history and of its Drake Well insignia. 


GUMOUT 


Every Carburetor gets dirty—inside. That 
means hard starting, stalling, a big waste of 
gasoline. GUMOUT gets rid of gum, varnish 
and dirt—quickly and completely. Just add 
GUMOUT to the gas tank. It works fast, gives 
quick results. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO., 
JAPAN BRANCH OFFICE 


World’s Finest 


For Smooth 
Sure Power 
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Powerhouse of a New Capitalism 


Technological Research Has Far-Reaching Significance in Economy of United States 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
Lamont Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University 

Within the last 30 years tech- 
nological research in the United 
States has become a large ac- 
tivity that introduces funda- 
mental changes into the opera- 
tion of the economy. 

Measured in terms of the 
number of scientists and en- 
gineers devoting full time to 
technological research, this ac- 
tivity is more than five times 
as large as it was in 1930, and 
measured by the ratio of re- 
search expenditures to the gross 
national product, it is about 13 
times as large. 

In 1956, the annual budget of 
technological research, accord- 
ing to estimates of the National 
Science Foundation, was about 
$9,000 million a year. Research 
is growing through the current 
recession (as it grew steadily 
during the much deeper depres- 
sion of the 1930's), and.in 1958 
research outlays will undoubt- 
edly be well above $10,000 mil- 
lion. 


Three 
Technological research has 
three characteristics that give 
it far-reaching economic signi- 
ficance, 
The first of these characteris- 


en ? nee 


A major gateway the midwestern United States is the port of 


ties is thaf it greatly increases 
the capacity of the economy to 
raise the demand for goods. It 
is obvious that technological re- 
search increases the capacity of 
the economy to raise produc- 
tivity. Less obvious, and. in- 
deed generally overlooked, is 
the fact that research gives the 
economy the capacity to bring 
about planned incréases in the 
demand for goods—both by 
creating new demands for con- 
sumption goods and by creat- 
ing new investment opportuni- 
ties. 


A second characteristic that 
gives technological research far- 
reaching significance is the fact 
that much of it is a profitable 
activity as well as a useful ac- 
tivity. There are, of course, 
research areas of the greatest 
usefulness that cannot be carri- 
ed on for profit and that must 
be done either by nonprofit im 
stitutions or by the govern- 
ment or by private industry un- 
der government contract, 


Within the last half century, 
however, the fund of techno 
logical understanding has be- 
come sufficient so that many 
projects, particularly at the 
development level, can ove 
pursued for gain. This means 
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Milwaukee, Wis., where six foreign vessels can be seen in this 


photo. 


The port now accommodates 22 deep-water ships of 
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that many research programs 
can be determined by the eco- 
nomic calculus—by the balanc- 
ing of expected gains against 
expected losses. The impor- 
tance of this fact is that it 
draws into research far greater 
resources than would otherwise 
be available for it. 

The part of technological re- 
search that can be carried on 
for profit should be regarded as 
an industry—the industry of 
discovery. Its product is knowl- 
edge. Slightly more than half 
of the research and dgvelop- 
ment work now being conduct- 
ed in U.S. private laboratories 
is financed by private funds for 
the purpose of making a profit. 
Thus, the National Science 
Foundation estimates that in 
1956 $3,400 millien of the $6,- 
500 million research budget of 
private laboratories was financ- 
ed by industry’s own funds and 
$3,100 million. by the Federal 
Government. 

A third significant character- 
istic of research is the fact that 
an increase in its output does 
not tend to reduce the marginal 
value of its product; on the 
contrary, it tends .to increase 
the marginal value. Hence, the 
greater the output of research, 
the stronger tends to be the 
demand for still more output. 


Output Is Knowledge 


This peculiarity of research 
is a result of the fact that its 
output is knowledge. One may 
think of knowledge as consist- 
ing of a body of tested proposi- 
tions. When two things are 
known, there is a possibility of 
seeing significant relationships 
between them which will yield 
practical applications. 

The larger the number of 
tested propositions. the more 
numerous are the cases in 
which the addition of a new 
tested proposition to old prop- 
ositions will yield new useful 
application and, in addition, 
will suggest hypotheses useful 
in adding still more tested prop- 
Ositions to the body of knowl- 
edge. 

Thus, the greater the body of 
existing knowledge, the greater 
is likely to be the value of the 
new discoveries. 

All of this is particularly im- 
portant for that part of research 
that is pursued for profit—the 
industry of discovery. Unlike 
other industries, the industry of 
discovery produces against a 
rising schedule of marginal 
utility, not a diminishing 
schedule. 

The most important effects of 
technological research upon the 
capacity of the economy to grow 
stem from its effects upon the de- 
mand fof goods, not from its ef- 
fects’ upon the capacity of the 
economy to produce 


though the latter effects are 
obviously of great importance. 

Technological research affects 
both the demand for consumer 
goods* and the demand for 
capital goods. 

Consumer Goods 

It affects the demand for con- 
sumer goods by developing new 
kinds and varieties of consumer 
goods that people desire to in- 
corporate into their standard of 
consumption. People acquire 
these additional goods by going 
into debt, by drawing on accu- 
mulated savings, or simply by 
saving a smaller proportion out 
of any given income. 

As a result, rising per capita 
incomes in the United States 
have not produced a drop in 
the ratio of incomes that has 
been saved. In the American 
economy personal consumption 
expenditures have always been 
an important income-determin- 
ing influence—in contrast with 
the theory of John Maynard 
(Lord) Keynes, who held that 
consumption expenditures are 
a stable function of real per 
capital national income. If the 
view of Keynes were correct, 
consumption. expenditures 
would be merely income-deter- 
mined; not income-determining. 

It would be a mistake to as- 
cribe dynamic standards of con- 
sumption solely to the attrac- 
tive prof@ucts made possible by 
technical research—though in 
recent years this source of dy- 
namic consumption standards 
has been growing rapidly. 

But specialized technological 
research, as I have pointed out, 
had very limited importance un- 
til about 25 years ago, and 
consumers have been a dynam- 
ic influence in the United States 
since time immemorial. 

Most of the American popula- 
tion has been motivated by 
strong desires to get ahead, and 
this ambition has made all as- 
pects of life in. the United 
States, including consumption, 
strongly competitive. 

Various features of the Amer- 
ican environment have stimulat- 
ed ambition and competition— 
the absence of tradition and so- 
cial _ stratification, the rapid 
growth of population (especial- 
ly up until the end of the 19th 
century), and the abundance of 
economic opportunities created 
by the immense resources await- 
ing development. 

But, as the rate of population 
growth has dropped and as na- 
tural resources have become 
more fully developed techno- 
logical change has become 
a more important source of op- 
portunity, keeping vigorous the 
strong, ambitious and competi- 
tive spirit of early days. 

A little more than half a cen- 
tury ago, there was widespread 


goods, belief that, with the filling up 


of the continent and with the 
passing of the frontier, the 
United States would become 
like Europe with a stratified so- 


ciety in which a class struggle ~ 


would emerge. But this has not 
happened, largely because of 
the accelerating rate of techno 
logical change beginning about 
the middle of the 19th century. 


Of course, 


not depend to a large extent 
upon full-time specialized re- 
search workers until about the 
second quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

In the earlier days muth im- 
portant research was done by 
brillant selftrained men (“in- 
ventors”) and more important 
work was done by technically 
trained men but they were, for 
the most part, operating men 
interested in research problems 
rather than full-time research 


men, 
The recent development of 
full-time specialized research 


must be regarded simply as a 
far more efficient method of 
doing what industry had pre- 
viously been doing on a fairly 
substantial scale. 

Between 1929 and 1956, the 
proportion of disposable income 
spent by Americans on  user- 
operated transportation, house- 
hold appliances, boats, pleasure 
craft, sporting equipment, radio 
and television receivers, and ra- 
dio and televisign repairs in- 
creased from 9.13 per cent to 
12.7 per cent. Much of the suc- 
cess of these parts of industry 
in getting a large share of in- 
comes after taxes must be ex- 
plained by the development of 
products and services for which 
specialized technological _ re- 
search is responsible. Thus, tech- 
nological development has help- 
ed to hold down savings in the 
face of rising per capita in- 
comes. 


Capital Goods 


Technological research affects 
the demand for capital goods 
in two ways—partly by develop- 
ing new consumer goods that 
require new plants and equip- 
ment for their manufacture, and 
partly by the development of 
new processes and new equip- 
ment that represent investment 
opportunities. 

The capacity of technological 
research to create investment 
opportunities reminds us of how 
unsatisfactory have been the 
economists’ theories of invest- 
ment, 

Economists have pretty much 
taken the volume of investment 
opportunities as given and have 
had little to say about the de- 
terminants of the volume of 
investment opportunities. There 
have been a few observations 


the accelerating £4 
rate of technological change did § 


industrial growth, 
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The Los Angeles Metropolitan Area in Southern California ranks third tn the United States in 
Outstanding among the products manufactured there are various types of 
Shown above is the assembly line at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. As planes in the fore- 


ground move down the line, the five fuseclages under construction in the rear will be advanced 
to receive wings, engines and tail assemblies. 


about the effects of undevelop- 
ed natural resources and the 
growth of population upon the 
supply of investment opportuni- 
ties. 


It did not occur to Keynes, 
any more than it has occurred 
to most other economists, that 
special efforts directed toward 
the specific purpose of creating 
inve ent opportunities might 
be fTruitfywl and highly profitable 
and might, indeed, be the basis 
for a large and growing in- 
dustry. , 

At this point let us consider 
the significance of the part of 
technological research that I 
have called the indystry of dis- 


covery. I have described the 
product of the industry as 
knowledge. But let us be more 


specific about this, The prod- 
uct of the industry consists in 
large part of investment oppor- 
tunities. 

In other words, here we have 
a large and rapidly growing in- 
dustry which is deVoted large- 
ly to discovering or creating in- 
vestment opportunities. Obvi- 
ously from now on, economists 
in constructing a theory of in- 
vestment must put the industry 
of discovery at the top of the 
list of investment determinants. 

Of crucial importance is the 
question of how much larger 
the industry of discovery is like- 
ly to grow relative to the gross 
national product. My limited 
knowledge of the problem re- 
stricts me to a few scattered ob- 
servations: 

The value of the current prod- 
uct of the industry of dis- 
covery, to the community as a 
whole at least, may be expect- 
ed to grow for the reason that 
I have already mentioned— 
namely, the fact that the greater 


the population of existing truths, 
the better is the prospect that 
any addition to this population 
will produce useful relationships 
between propositions. 


But the extent to which the 
industry of discovery can prof- 
itably grow depends (1) upon 
the extent to which the makers 
of discoveries can appropriate 
the gains from them, and (2) 
upon the cost of making dis- 
coveriés. 

The time may come within a 
few decades when a further ex- 
pansion of the industry of dis- 
covery relative to the gross na- 
tional product is not profitable 
to private industry. Certainly, 
the scale of research that pri- 
vate industry can afford is 
bound to be far less than the 
amount that would be justified 
by balancing gains to the entire 
community against costs to the 
entire community. 

But the day when the mar- 
ginal returns of research to pri- 
vate enterprises merely balance 
the marginal costs is undoubted- 
ly some decades away, at least 
in most industries—especially 
in many industries which have 
not as yet made much of a start 
on specialized research. 


Contributes to Stability 


How will the rise of specializ- 
ed technological research affect 
the stability of the economy? 
In general, technological re- 
search will contribute to sta- 
bility, though it cannot be de- 
pended upon alone to produce 
stability. . 

The growth of specialized 
technological research will pro- 
mote stability in two principal 
ways. In the first place, re- 
search tends to introduce into 
many parts of industry the sort 


of technology that must be 
financed by long-range plans 
which ignore the business 
cycle. In the second place, 
technological research greatly 
increases the number of indus- 
tries in the economy and this, 
in itself, is a stabilizing infiu- 
ence. 


It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to eliminate fluctuations 
in the spending of individual 
industries on plant, equipment, 
and inventories. Hence, each 
industry has cycles more or less 
of its own, depending upon the 
value of the accelerator and the 
multiplier in the particular in- 
dustry and upon the sensitivity 
of the investment plans of the. 
industry to outside events, 


The important. point is that 
no two industries have the same 
cyclical patterns or the same 
sensitivity to outside events. 
The larger the number of indus- 
tries in the economy, the great- 
er is the chance that the upward 
and downward movements of 
the economy will be sluggish re- 
sultants of averages derived 
from the nonsynchronized cy- 
cles of the many industries in 
the economy. Hence, by adding 
to the number of industries, 
technological research tends to 
moderate the cyclical move- 
ments of the economy as a 
whole. 

The discovery that an enor- 
mous amount of research can be 
carried on for profit is surely 
one of the most revolutionary 
economic discoveries of the last 
century. It enabled research 
to command far greater re- 
sources than would otherwise 
be available for it and has led 
to a spectacular boom in rey 
search. 
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New Challenge Put 
ToU.S.Businessmen 


By HENRY FORD I 


President, Ford 


(Excerpts from Mr. Ford's ad- 
dress to. the students attending 
the Yale University lecture series 
on February 19, 1959.) 

I believe in the private en- 
terprise system. I believe it 
can go on giving us the great 
benefits of economic ant! social 
progress it has given us in the 
past. I helieve in it not be- 
cause I think ft is divinely or- 
dained, but because it works 
better than any other system 

yet devised. 


It works, because it effective: 
ly harnesses aggressive human 
drives to broadly constructive 
purposes. It works because it 
provides incentives that seem to 
stimulate masses of people ‘to 
vigorous effort and a constant 
restless search for greater ef- 
ficiency, 


But I recognize also that the 
private enterprise system is not 
really a system at all. What 
we have is a loose and tremen- 
dously varied array of public 
and private enterprises, held to- 
gether by the cohesive force of 
certain underlying principles— 
from incentive and a degree of 
freedom of choice and action es- 
tablished by law and custom. 
We have three to four million 
centers of initiative in this 
country versus one in Russia. 


Again, I recognize, as all of us 
must, that, as our society has 


grown more complex, govern-, 


ment has had to play an ever 
greater role, direct and indirect, 
in our economy. Realistically, 
over the years ahead that trend 
is not likely to be reversed. 


Our problem as businessmen 
is not to dig in our heels and 
resist any and all kinds of gov- 
ernmental activity. Our prob- 
lem is to try to see to it that 
government does the right kind 
of things, that it avoids those 
measures that are economically 
harmful—the subsidies that per- 
petuate marginal industries and 
marginal agriculture, or that try 
to sustain marginal industrial 
areas, for example—and that it 
provides more of the services 
and facilities that promote gen- 
uinely worthwhile economic 
purposes without shackling eco- 
nomic freedom. 


In that context, I would like 
to suggest several general areas 
of action that I believe hold 
great potential for a new pro- 
ductive explosion in the Amer- 
ican economy. 

First, I would suggest an at- 
tack by all elements of our 
society on the existing barriers 
to increasing productivity in 
industry, agriculture and serv- 
ices. Let’s try harder to get rid 
of the psychology that locks 
people into marginal jobs and 
obsolescent skills. 

Second, I would suggest that 


Motor Compeny 


we make possible greatly in- 
creased business-capital invest- 
ment by permitting business 
profits to share reasonably in 
our economic growth, and by 
Wiser taxation, particularly in 
terms of more realistic and fast- 
er depreciation allowances for 
writing off plant and — 
ment and encouraging the build- 
ing of new. 


Third, we must try to stimu- 
late greater consumption of 
goods and services. The way to 
do this effectively is to intensify 
sharply our development of 
new or greatly improved prod- 
ucts. Industry must utilize 
much better the latent creativ- 
ity of the people it employs, and 
venture more in introducing 
new products. 


Fourth, we should use the 
resources of industry and gov- 
ernment more effectively to 
maintain high and stable levels 
of employment and income. 

I think we would ajl agree 
that the one, single factor in 
the .private-enterprise economy 
that %Jeads to great political 
pressures toward the welfare 
state is Its cyclical nature and 
its need for mobility within the 
work force. 

While we can minimize cy- 
cles in the free-enterprise econo- 
my, there is no way of elimi- 
nating them entirely. Buying 
habits change. Excessive in- 
ventories of certain goods ac- 
cumulate from time to time. 
Plants shut down and people 
are laid off from work. At 
times, whole industries become 
obsolete, and their employes are 
forced to find new jobs and 
learn new skills. 

Again, technological advances 
in industry and agriculture dis- 
place people from farms, from 
factories, from special labor 
skills. 

All of these things create 
worry, unhappiness and eco- 
nomic problems for the people 
involved. Ultimately they turn 
to the state to solve their prob- 
lems. 


Now, the fact is that a re 
markable and wonderful thing 
has been happening in our coun- 
try. In the postwar period there 
has been a great increase in non- 
farm and nonindustrial employ- 
ment—in the government, in 
education and other social serv- 
ices, in recreation and tourism, 
in business services. 

A whole new and greatly 
varied world of opportunity has 
opened for millions of Amer- 
icans. Because of this change 
in type of employment most 
people went right on working 
through the postwar recessions. 

We ought to be concentrating 
hard on accelerating this trend 
by increasing greatly the educa- 
tional opportunities open to our 
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Henry Ford Il, president of the 


Ford Motor Co., is seen addres- 


sing his “challenge to U.S. businessmen” at the Yale University 


lecture series held earlier this year. 


Extracts from his address 


are reproduced on this page. 


whole populace. We should be 
upgrading people and skills at 
the fastest rate possible. We 
need better-educated people in 
vast numbers throughout our 
society. : 

I am sure many things can 
be done to help people meet 
technological and economic 
change more readily. Today there 
are many public and private 
measures that protect people 
against the excéssive economic 
hardship that was common in 
an earlier day. But there is a 
certain inflexibility in many of 
these measures. They tend 
sometimes to tie people to 
skills that are no longer in de- 
mand and often to hold them in 
communities where the jobs 
they held no longer exist. 

Business in general has not 
given the earnest attention it 
might to the solution of this 
problem and its own stake in 
that solution. 

I would like to see business 


and industry give serious and, 


systematic thought to finding 
ways in which both private and 
public resources can be used 
more intelligently to stabilize 
employment and income in ways 
consistent with broad, national 
growth in productive efficiency. 


I know that in American man- 


agement there are many men 
with the broad vision and the 
sense of social justice needed to 
break through the barriers that 
block the fullest development 
and growth of our society. I 
think that the talent, the imagi- 
nation and the sound, practical 
judgment of businessmen must 
be marshaled more effectively to 
attack these problems. 


The American business sys- 
tem has created a great reserve 
of national wealth out of which 
we have already established an 
unheard-of degree of security 
and prosperity for the Ameri- 
can home. We have shored it 
up with broad public and 
private social measures—meas- 
ures which in themselves have 
strengthened our economy and 
have contributed to our pros- 
perity. 

It follows that we business- 
men should not allow “label 
thinking” to scare us away 
from examining fairly and 
without fear all future means 
which, consistent with economic 
and political freedom, will en- 
hance our future prosperity. and 
security as a nation, and en- 
courage people to accept wiill- 
ingly the marginal uncertdin- 
ties characteristic of any sys- 
tem where initiative is not 
centered in the government, 


Changing Nature of American Capitalism 


In recent years. economic ob- 
servers in the United States and 
abroad have commented on the 
changing nature of capitalism 
in. America, and its evolution 
from so-called “old style” or 
“laissez-faire” capitalism into 
“People’s Capitalism.” 


During a series of lectures 
at Harvard University, Luis 
Munoz Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, said that capital- 
ism in America is not today 
what Karl Marx saw, nor is it 
anything like the future that 
he envisaged for it. 


The French Dominican priest, 
Father R. L. Bruckberger, in 
his recently published book 
“Image of America” (English 
title), credits the changing na- 
ture of the American economy 
to the American personal trait 
of “experimentaligm”—the ten- 
dency to devise new methods of 
organization and new arrange- 
ments—say between employers 
and employes — based upon 
simple rulés of fair play. 

Whatever the root cause of 
the changes, capitalism in the 
United States has taken a direc- 
tion quite different from what 
was forecast by a number of 
i9th-century economists, of 
whom Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, the authors of the 
“Communist Manifesto” (1848), 
were only two. These econo 
mists failed to measure the tre- 
mendous force of democraty in 
the United States. 


Karl Marx was writing at 
a time—in the first half of the 
19th century—and in a region 
(central Europe) in which cer- 
tain characteristics such as in- 
dustrial feudalism and concen- 
trated land ownership gave 
support to the Marxist theory 
of the “class struggle.” He 
knew very little about the 
United States, where personal 
proprietorship and _ individual 


action were strong parts of a € 


growing culture. 


Consequently, Marx could 


not envision how the American = 


people would revise some of the 
older codes of doing business. 
As protection against ‘ndus- 
trial feudalism, the United 
States Congress in 1890 passed 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
prohibiting business 


of interstate or foreign trade 
and forbidding monopoly or the 
attempt to monopolize. — 
When this law proved less ef- 
fectual than had been hoped, 
Congress in 1914 added the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act which set up 
the machinery for preventing 
monopolies by prohibiting com- 
binations of corporations that 
control so large a proportion of 
an industry as to lessen compe- 
tition. The act specifically pro- 
hibited: (1) price discrimina- 
tion; (2) interlocking director- 


‘ates under conditions that les- 


sen competition; (3) the holding 
of the stock of one corporation 
by another when, by so doing, 
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competition is lessened; and (4) 
exclusive selling or leasing con- 
tracts generally referred to as 
“tying clause agr ents.” 

Even without specific assis- 
tance from law, trade unions 
were developed in the United 
States which provided a balanc- 
ing force, tending to equalize the 
bargaining power of employes 
with that of employers. 

While the rights and proce- 
dures of such collective bargain- 
ing were subsequently formaliz- 
ed in the National Labor Rela- 
tions (WagnerConnery) Act 
passed by Congress in 1935, the 
initiative had originally been 
private and individual by the 
working men and women them- 
selves. 

More recently, the same kind 
of individual action: has given 
rise to ar-*er trend—much 
less public..ct, but perhaps 
eventually as important as the 
development of labor unions. 
This is the growing practice of 
individual Americans to. own 
shares of stock of American in- 
dustrial concerns. 

The number of such Ameri- 
cans. owning shares of stock of 
American companies has near- 
ly doubled in the past seven 
years. A recent survey by the 
New York Stock Exchange 
found that 12,490,000 Americans 
owned stock in one or more 
publicly held corporation in 
early 1959. 

The phrase “publicly held” 
refers to private corporations 
that list their stock for sale on 
one of the regular stock ex- 
changes and make public period- 
ic reports on their operations. 
These companies are required to 
meet standards of disclosure 
specified by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through its Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 
The 12,490,000 stockholders in 
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early 1959 comprised one out of 
every eight American adults. 
About onethirl of the total 
were housewives. 


The average (median) house- 
hold income of the stockholders 
was $7,000. “Average Median” 
means that half the stockholders 
had higher family incomes than 
that amount and half had less. 

In comparison, the average 
(median) income of all 54,300, 
000 families and unattached in- 
dividuals in the United States 
last year was $5,050, or about 
$1,950 less than the average 
(median) household income of 
the stockholders. 

Stockholders buy their share 
of ownership of a corporation 
in a variety of ways—<irectly 
through brokers, or through 
employee stock purchase plans 
sponsored and assisted financial- 
ly by the employing corpora- 
tions, mutual investment funds, 
or so-called Investment clubs— 
but however they acquire their 
stock, they then become part 
owners in the companies that 
make up American industry. 


One corporation alone—The 
American Telephone and Tele 
graph Co.—has 1,600,000 stock- 
holders, no one of whom owns 
more than one-thirtieth of one 
percent of the total number of 
shares. And a number of cor- 
porations have more stock- 
holders than employes. 

What effect does such wide- 
spread ownership have? 

For one thing, it' makes the 
company managements more 
responsive to the interests of 
small stockholders. It forces 
them to justify company 
policies to a wide range of 
average people—people like 
truck drivers, steel workers, 
school teachers and stenogra- 
phers, and professional men 
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combines rich soil and a farm popalation that takes the utmost advantage of 
the most modern and scientific of agricultaral practices. This aerial photograph 


such as lawyers, doctors and 
other business managers. 

It exerts pressure on the 
managers—who are usually pra 
fessional business administra 
tors rather than actual owners 
of the business—to deal openly 
and run the company for the . 
benefit of all stockholders, not 
just a favored few, 

More and more at annual 
meetings of stockholders of 
large corporations, company 
officers are subjected to 
penetrating questions from 
stockholders attending the 
meetings. Possession of only 
one share of stock entitles 
person to address a question 
the company’ managers 
board of directors presi 
over the meeting. Meetings 
large corporations are atte 
by reporters and the views 
the stockholders and the | 
cials are reported in the p ; 

The ownership of a fer 
shares of stock, of course, GOe@R 
not enable anyone to regulate 


or control a corporation, But 
there have been numerous 
cases .of * small stockholders 


having joined together in suf- 
ficient numbers to elect an op 
position slate of directors 
pledged to appoint new mana- 
gers for a business. Bach 
share of stock has one vote and 
directors are elected by ma- 
jority vote. 


The growth of stock owner- 
ship in the United States is not 
a goal jected by government. 
It is not a movement ordained 
by a political theory. Though 
it was not envisioned by such 
social theorists—whether Karl 
Marx or Adam Smith—it is. 
proving a powerful practical in- 
fluence in the historic and con- 
tinuing evolution of economic 
democracy in the United States, 
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shows a 


strip-planted farm in the rolling country around Mount Vernon in east central Ohio. Best con- 
servation practices are employed, making fullest use of rainfall and preventing soil erosion. 
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A. EPOCH-MAKING 
NEW PRODUCT 

more than 

240 different patterns 


from dne machine 
Model RPZ-601 Automatic Zigzag 


Unioue DESIGN 
...matchless features 


...simple manipulation 
Model RZ-303 Automatic Simple Zigzag 


SEWING MACHINE 


RICCAR SEWING MACHINE CO,, LTD. 11, 1-chome, Kaji-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, JAPAN. Cable “RICCAR TOKYO” 


Increasing 


The test of any society, so far 
as its material gains are con- 
cerned, is whether its economic 
system permits and 
growth and the extent to which 
the broad masses of its people 
share in the increasing wealth 
of the society. 

It is an old Marxist theory that 
in a capitalistic society wealth 
terids to concentrate in the 
hands of a few and the vast 
majority of thé people do not 
share in the rising productivity 
and growth of the system. The 
owners of the means of produc- 
ing, this argument states, ap- 
propriate unto themselves. the 
bulk of society's. products and 
leave to the masses only — 
just enough to subsist. 


of production and technology. 
The system has enabled all sec- 
tors, in democratic capitalist 
societies to partake in ever- 
increasing measures of the ma- 
terial blessings that these econ- 
omies produce in abundance. 


These changes have occurred 
and are continuing to occur in 
an atmosphere of freedom and 
cooperation between the various 
groups in society. The people 
of the United States have re- 
jected with distaste the notion 
of a stratified class society and 
the practice of granting special 
privileges to any group or class. 
Indeed, class fluidity has always 
been the most characteristic 
feature of the American society. 


As the American economy be- 
came more productive and more 
prosperous, an ever-greater pro- 
portion of our total resources 
has been devoted to the task of 
assuring a greater measure of 
economic security for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Workers who become unem- 
ployed are now assured of a 
modest income for a period up 
to 30 weeks, while they are 
seeking new remunerative em- 
ployment. Disabled workers and 
older people are also assured of 
an income for life. In case a 
worker dies leaving minor de- 
pendents, his surviving wife 
and children also are provided 
for while the children are too 
young to work. 

To help stamp out poverty, 
the American Government also 
requires that most workers be 
| paid at least a minimum wage. 
| Moreover, as the productivity of 
American. workers rises, the 
government is committed to 
raising the minimum wage lev- 
el in order to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the workers at 
the bottom of the economic lad- 
der. 


The income of many farmers, 
too, is guaranteed against seri- 
ous loss by means of govern- 
ment price supports of several 
,;major agricultural commodities, 
/so that if the price of corn or 
| wheat or rice or other staples 
|which the farmer produces de- 
,clines in the free market, the 
| farmer does not suffer economic 
catastrophe. 


The American business com- 
munity also has been transform- 
|ed. Ownership of corporations 
‘has become widely diffused; 
More than 12,000,000 Americans 
|are now stockholders in corpo- 
rations. And.an ever-increasing 
|portion of corporate stock is 
owned by employe pension 
funds, which corporations set 
|aside, generally as a result of a 
|collective bargaining agreement 
between management and the 
labor union involved, to provide 
for their retired employes. 


The function of the managers 
of these corporations is not 
limited to obtaining maximum 
profits for shareholders. 
function actually is to apportion 
the gains of their enterprises 
among the various groups that 
have an interest in the business 

stockholders, the em- 
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On Workers’ Welfare 


By DR. SAR LEVITAN 
staff, U.S. Library of Congress . 


ployes, the customers and me 
community at large. 


The Federal Government has 
also played an active part in 
helping to develop the natural 
resources with which the United 
States has been blessed 


All these programs of Govern- 
ment aid involve the outlay of 
huge amounts of money. The 
bulk of the cost of these pro- 
grams is financed out of special 
taxes imposed upon employers 
or out of the general tax revenue 
of the Feteral Government. 


dapts to 


These and other expenditures #& 


cost the American taxpayer a 
substantial portion of his cur- 
rent income. 


To distribute these costs on 2 | 


fair basis the Federal Govern- 
ment has developed a highly 
progressive income tax system 
whereby the tax rate increases 
as the amount of taxable in- 
come increases. Corporations 
earning more than $25,000 a 
year are taxed 52 per cent of 
their taxable income in excess 
of that amount. 


This tax system has made it 
possible in a peaceful and or- 
derly way to redistribute some 
of the nation’s wealth through 
taxation in order to help meet 
the needs of the less fortunate 
citizens. 


But the American people have 
never relied exclusively upon 
the government to improve their 
economic lot. During the past 
two decades the United States 
has, for example, witnessed the 
growth of a powerful trade 
union movement, which has 
played a major role in protect- 
ing and advancing the income 
and status of the American 
worker. 


Ever-increasing productivity 
makes it possible to pay the 
workers higher levels of wages 
and benefits and at the same 
time reduce working hours and 
increase the leisure time of 
workers. 


The American people have not 
as yet succeeded in resolving 
completely the problems of pov- 
erty and want in some special 
gituations. But the American 
economic system is providing 
continuously for an improved 
standard of living for an ever- 
greater proportion of the peo- 
pie. 

In the final analysis, one 
might say of the free enterprise 
form of democracy what the 
British philosopher John Locke 
said of human knowledge: that 
men being what they are, it can 
never be perfect; but that hav- 
ing once seen both its conditions 
Fa limitations, and understood 
w..at we cannot have, then we 
may set our hearts on having 
as much of it as we can have. 


The J. C. 
shown anchored several miles out in the Gulf of Mexico, The 
78&meter craft is moored beside a 42-meter-high drilling rig. 
The tender provides air-conditioned quarters for the drilling 
crews who are transported to and from shore in small boats, 


Craig, drilling tender of the Cities Service Oil Co., is 


Financial Strength 
Of Britain Growing 


By JOHN KINGSLEY 


Britain has taken another big 
step toward freedom of trade. 
On Nov. 4 the British Govern- 
ment announced that most of 
the remaining controls on im- 
ports from the dollar area, 
Western Europe and a number 
of other countries would be 
swept away on Nov. 9. Over- 
seas manufacturers, particular- 
ly in North America, can ex- 
pect to sell more in the future 
on a British home market at 
present expanding on a tide of 
prosperity. 

This measure, following as it 
does the recent increase to 
£250 of the allowarice to Brit- 
ish tourists traveling abroad (a 
limit set solely to prevent the 
unauthorized export of capital) 
reflects Britain's growing finan- 
cial strength. 


Further dramatic evidence of 
this was provided on Oct. 29 
when the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment made a full repayment 
with interest of a loan of $250 
million obtained from the Unit- 
ed States Export-Import Bank 
in October, 1957. although re- 
payment had not been due to 
be completed until April, 1965, 
nor even to begin until October, 
1960. 

How strong is Britain's posi- 
tion? How justified the confi- 
dence of her rulers? For the 
answer to this we must look at 
the U.K. Government White 
Paper “Balance of Payments 
1956 to 1959” ee toward 


NONE * * EP SARS -. 


the end of last month. 

This sets out the balance 
arising from the export and im- 
port ef goods and services, the 
movement of long-term capital 
and the balance of identified 
monetary movements during 
the years 1956-57-58; it also 
gives provisional figures for the 
first six months of 1959. 

It shows that, for the third 
half year in succession, Britain, 
which traditionally has an 
unfavorable balance on  visi- 
ble (merchandise) trade, enjoy- 
ed a surplus on this item over 
January-June 1959. Since the 
beginning of 1958 this ‘has 
amounted to £121 million; in- 
crease in the total value of 
both imports and exports over 
the last period as com 
with July-December 1958 in- 
dicate a trend toward a high 
level of trade. 

At the same time “invisibles” 
(earnings of and expenditure 
on shipping and tourism, pay- 
ment and receipts of interest 
profits and dividends, govern- 
mental payments of various 
kinds, payments and earnings 
in respect of insurance, civil 
aviation and films and the earn- 
ings and expenditure overseas 
of U.K. oil companies etc.) on 
which Britain has usually had 
a favorable balance showed a 
credit of £119 million over the 
first half of this year, making a 
total of £142 million in credit 
for the current account as a 


Continued on Page 11 
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The newly-completed St. Lawrence Seawer has opened 1 new , doors to international trade on the ‘North 
American continent. Forming part of the boundary between the United States and Canada, it — 


90 per cent of the world's ships to sail AS08 eat Ta vast continent. 
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Vast assembly line at the famous Volksw agen automobile plant i in West Germany 


Production, Income Both Up 


BONN (DK)—The West Ger- 
man economy continued to 
grow last year, although pro- 
duction increased almost solely 
because of greater productivity, 
according to a survey of West 
Germany's economic develop- 
ment in 1958 which has just 
been published by the Federal 
Government. 


The report also reveals that 
prosperity, both that of West 
Germany as a whole and that 
of individual West Germans, in- 
creased markedly. It stated 
that not only was the popula- 
tion able to afford the bare ne- 
cessities of life, but that an 
ever-growing circle of people 
were in a position. to satisfy 
their wishes for so-called “non- 
essential” goods. 


Altogether, private consump- 
tion has more than doubled 
since 1950, having reached a 
total 
($ 31 billion, or & 11 billion) 
last year. 

The population of West Ger- 
many continued to _ increase, 
and reached some 51 million by 
the end of 1958. Half of the 
population were gainfully em- 
ployed last year, according to 
the government report. The 
gross social product, which 
most accurately reflects the 
growth of West Germany’s 
economic potential, reached a 
sum of 222,000 million DM 
($54,000 million) in 1958. 


This was more than twice the 
1950 gross social product. At 
current market prices, the per 
capita share of the gross social 
product was 4.35 DM ($1.05), 
an increase of 62 per cent over 
the past nine years. 


The higher gross social prod- 
uct is also indicative for the 
growth in the rate of produc- 
tion and the amount of goods 
available on the German mar- 
ket. Most branches of the 
economy chalked up production 
increases in 1958. Industrial 

roduction was more than 
twice as high as before the war. 

On the other hand, the 1958 
growth rate of industrial pro- 
duction was the lowest yet since 
1950. The situation shaped up 
differently in the various in- 


dustrial branches. Whereas 
the coal, iron, and steel and 
textile industries ran into 


trouble, output rose strongly in 
the capital goods, long-range 


industries. 

As a result of the slower 
tempo of economic growth, the 
general price level stabilized in 
1958, the government report 
said, This stabilization was not 
least due to a calmer develop- 
ment in the wage sector. Never- 
theless, the gross national wage 
and salary income for the first 
time topped the 100,000 million 
DM ($24,000 million) level, 
accounting for nearly two-thirds 
of the entire gross national in- 
come, which, besides the in- 
comes of wage and salary earn- 
ers, includes income from capi- 
tal and other incomes, such as 
those of businessmen, etc.. This 
figure serves to make the 1958 
wage level the highest recorded 
since the West German Federal 
_— came into being in 


of 130 billion D-marks 194 


The average monthly gross in- 
come before taxes of wage earn- 
ers and salaried employes rose 
to a record sum of 421DM ($100. 
25), twice as much as in 1950 
and about three times as much 
as before the war. Although 
this meant that the average 
West German had more. money 
to spend, private consumption, 
in fact, rose at a lesser rate than 
in any other year since 1949. 


The explanation is that West 
Germans spent less on purchases 
and, instead, saved more. The 
Government report stated that 
roughly one-tenth of private in- 
come went into savings last 
year. Private saving accounted 
for about one-third of new capi- 
tal formation in West Germany, 
exceeding the amount of capital 
formed by industry through 
plowing back profits and depre- 
ciation write-offs. 


Besides the general growth in 
West Germany’s economic po- 
tential, the Government report 
noted with satisfaction the in- 
crease in productivity in 1958. 
The 1958 productivity rate, the 
report said, was 44 per cent 
above that of 1949. As is in the 
nature of things, the increase in 
productivity was highest in 
industry. 

As a matter of fact, higher 
industrial output in the past two 
years was largely effected by 
greater productivity, since the 
total of man-hours worked did 
not increase during this period 
as a result of shorter working 


W. Germany’s Economic Rise 


consumer goods and chemical 


weeks. 
As to the future economic 
outlook, the Federal Govern- 


ment said in its report the situ- 
ation in mid-1959 gave grounds 
to expect a continuation of the 
favorable development of West 
Germany's over-all economy. 
The general upsurge observed 
during the first half of 1959 also 
caught up in its wake those 
branches of industry—the iron 
and steel, machine and con- 
sumer goods industrics — that 
were beset by sales difficulties 
in 1958. The sole exception is 
the coal mining industry, which 
is still laboring under a large 
coal surplus. 


On the strength of the signs 
for a further favorable devel- 
opment, which is receiving im- 
pulses from both the home 
market and from export sales, 
the Government estimates the 
growth rate of the real (net) 
social product to reach 4 to 5 
per cent this year, as against 
6.1 per cent in 1958. The furth- 
er rate of expansion, however, 
will entirely depend on increas- 
ing productivity, as the avail- 
able labor reserves are almost 
completely exhausted, wunem- 
ployment having dropped in 
the past few months to an un- 
precedented low level. 

Another fact noted by the 
report is that demand for cer- 
tain goods is beginning to out- 
strip the production capacities 
available at home. In spite of 
the labor shortage and certain 
production. bottlenecks, the 
Government believes present in- 
dications are that, by and large, 
the price level can be expect- 
ed to remain stable until the 
end of 1959. 

There is no such certainty, 
however, of a similarly stable 
price level next year if new 
Wage claims are put forward, 
while the present pace of ex- 
pansion is kept up and the 
labor shortage continues to 
grow worse. Such wage claims, 
coupled with other factors, 
could easily lead to a distur- 
bance between demand and 
supply and thereby to a gen- 
eral rise, in the price level. It 
is at present impossible to fore- 
cast whether the current “in- 
vestment boom” and the high 
rate of export demand will be 
of duration. This uncertainty, 
the Government report stated, 
made it unsafe at this juncture 
to give a reliable prognosis for 
the future price development. 
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Oil vs. Coal in W. Germany 


Long-Discussed Tax on Fuel Oil Seen Unlikely to Materialize 


By DR. HANS OTTO WESEMANN 


COLOGNE (DK)—After the 
recent vote of the Federal Coun- 
cil or Bundesrat, the Lander 
House of the German Federal 
Parliament, the chances are 
small indeed that the long-diis- 
cussed tax on fuel oil will be 
introduced in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

This decision by one of the 
two legislative bodies at Bonn 
raises anew the question wheth- 
er a tax on fuel oil is a suitable 
means of according to coal a 
certain measure of protection. 

Any one giving’ serious 


* thought to this question will 


soon discover that it involves 
problems such as are raised by 
any process of economic adapta- 
tion necessitated by a structural 
crisis. 

As a matter of fact, our whole 
epoch since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution can be 
viewed as a continuous 
sequence of structural crisis. 
Every technological innovation 
since then has rendered parts 
of traditional factory equipment 
or business organization ab- 
solute, and among the incessant 
adaptation processes thus re 
quired the most painful have 
always been those necessitated 
by particularly sudden and im- 
portant advances in technology. 

For instance, it is almost im- 
possible for us today to realize 
the whole gravity of the eco- 
nomic and social change im- 

on practically all crafts 
and trades when they were 
forced a few generations ago to 
adapt themselves to the com- 
pletely new economic and social 
structure created by the rise 
of industries. Nor are there any 
statistics informing us about 
the sacrifices that had to be 
made by countless persons dur- 
ing that process of steady tech- 
nological advance. 

We nevertheless regard these 
past hardships as justifiable 
because prosperity for the 
masses such as we have or are 
about to have today could never 
have been obtained without shat 
technological advance and the 
difficulties of 
necessarily involved. In other 
words, structural crises are an 
integral part of technological 
and social progress and should 
therefore be viewed as positive 
rather than negative aspects of 
the evolution of modern society. 


Position of Coal 


All major processes of adapta- 
tion throw into sharp relief an 
antagonism often overlooked by 
public opinion for a_ certain 
time, namely, the antagonism 
between the economic interest 
of the people at large, which is 
identical with technological pro- 
gress, on the one hand and, on 
the other, the interest of some 
special group which at a given 
time is unfavorably affected by 
the normal consequences of 
technological progress and wants 
to evade them as best it can. 


Applied to the present issue 
of power supply in Germany, 
this means that the interest 
which the people have in a con- 
stant improvement of power 
supply comes up against the 
interest which the coal-mining 
industry has in preserving as 
large a share as possible of the 
power market. 


This share is threatened by 
circumstances: one 
thing, by imports of American 
col which were quite consider- 
able in recent years, and for 
another, by the structural pro- 
cess, Which is independent of 
short-term business cycles, of a 


adaptation it pec 
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steadily growing share of oil in 
the world’s power supply. 


American coal imports no 
longer burden the coal discus- 
sion in the Federal Republic of 
yermany, because they have 
shrunk to insignificant propor- 
tions through the redemption 
of numerous import contracts 
and the introduction of customs 
duties on coal. 

This does not, of course, 
change the fact that the heritage 


left by those imports, namely Pp 


extraordinarily high coal stock- 
piles at the German pits, still 
remains to be liquidated in one 
way or another. 


Remaining Problem 

There remains the problem 
of the structurally conditioned 
advance of fuel oil. If one leaves 
out of account the exaggerations 
of special interest propaganda, 
a few simple facts remain to be 
considered. One of them is that 
the per capita consumption of 
heavy oil in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is lower than 
in any comparable national 
economy, including countries 
such as Britain and Belgium 
where also a great deal of coal 
is extracted. Another fact {s that 
a freezing of fuel imports at 
last year’s level would have 
reduced the existing coal stock- 
pile by a mere 10 per cent. 

Thus, if the imfortation of 
fuel oil had been stabilized at 
last year’s figures by dirigist 
measures such as quotas and 
similar restrictions, the market- 
ing difficulties of the Ruhr 
coal-mining industry would 
scarcely have been lessened 
thereby. Incidentally, such 
measures would not have been 
approved by Parliament, quite 
apart from the fact that the 
Federal Minister of Economics 
would never have given his con- 
sent to any so crudely dirigist 
action. 

German business which must 
pay close attention to maintain- 
ing its competitive position in 
the world’s markets, simply 
cannot be prevented from re- 
sorting more and more to a 
source of energy which proves 
to be either preferable from a 
technological viewpoint or 
cheaper per thermic unit or 
even superior from both the 
technological and financial as- 
ts. 

This principle will have to 
govern every consideration of 
the difficult question as to in- 
evitable process of adaptation 
can be made easier for the coal- 
mining industry. 

Even before any aid measures 
had been started, the number of 
miners in West Germany had 


decreased by roughly 50,000 so 
that the coal-mining industry | 


recently reported 6,000 open jobs | . 
The | 
massive dismissals feared did |} 


to the labor exchanges. 


not take place because large 
numbers of miners sought and | 
found other jobs on their own. | 

This makes it easier for the | 
coal-mining 
up the process, so long under | 
discussion, 


productivity per miner testifies 
to the speed and thoroughness 
with which this process is going 
on. 


No adaptation to. existing 
market conditions will, however, 
have been achieved if the 
streamlining of operations re- 
sults in a labor force reduced 
by 10 or 15 per cent extracting 
as much unsaleable coal as be- 
fore. 


Or, to put it differently, the 
streamlining of extraction can- 
not be termed a success unless 
it leads to lower prices. Nothing 
could, on the other hand, put 
coal in a better competitive posi- 
tion over against oil than price 
reductions for coal. 

Demand for Power 

It remains to call attention to 
two factors which are important 
for future developments. One 
of them is that the consumers 
of coal will continue to strive 
for constant improvements in 
the ratio of energy gained from 
any source of power. An in- 
stance of this is the progressive 
shift by the Federal Railways to 
electricity and diesel oil. 

The other factor lies in the 
realization that the necessary 
adaptation will be made easier 
for the coalumining industry if 
the West German economy as 
a whole continues to expand. 
There is no reason to doubt that 
the boom conditions which have 
developed this year will tend to 
continue in the immediate fu- 
ture, and this means a constant- 
ly growing demand for power 
including coal by German indus- 
try. 

The coal-mining industry, 
therefore, can be said to serve 
its own interest if it ceases to 
oppose the technological im- 


provements or price reductions | 


in the German power supply 
offered by fuel oil, for the tech- 
nological and financial optimum 
that can be achieved in power 
supply is an essential prerequi- 
site to the continuation and ac- 
celeration of business growth in 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


British Finances 


Continued From Page 10 


whole. There has been a favor- 
able over-all current balance in 
every year since 1956. 


Turning to the movements of: 


long-term capital the picture is 
rather less favorable. Inter- 
Governmental loans included 
credit items of £60 million aris- 
ing froth special transactions 
with the Federal German Gov- 
ernment. This was more than 
offset by an outflow of capital 
through drawings on U.K. Gov- 
ernment loans and advances to 
the rest of the sterling area. 


There was. however, a net in- 
flow of capital investment from 
the non-sterling world. The re- 
sult was a deficit of £36 million 
as compared with one of £131 
million over the previous six 
months and £104 million over 
the same period of 1958. 

The balance of current and 
long term capital ‘ transactions 
over January-June 1959 thus 
showed a credit of £106 million 
—or would have done so but for 
the payment during this period 
of an additional subscription of 
£232 million to the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. 

The White Paper is not able 
to give a full picture of all the 
monetary movements arising 
from these various transactions. 
It does show however that, 
despite the payment of £58 
million on gold to the IMF as 
part of the additional subscrip- 
tion and the repurchase from it 


of £71 million sterling with 
dollars, Britain's reserves of 
gold and convertible currency 
rose by £37 million to £1,133 
million over the first half of 
this year. This made a total 
rise of £376 million since the 
end of 1955, an increase of 50 
per cent over three-and-a-half 
years. 

Indications are that this favor- 
able trend has continued since 
the end of June. Exports have 
remained at a high level. In 
spite of seasonal factors which 
are normally adverse sterling 
has been quoted above parity 
against the dollar during the 
past four months. 

During the third quarter of 
the year the gold and converti- 
ble currency reserves rose by a 
further £40 million to £1,173 
million; they would have re- 
mained at about that level at 
the end of October but for the 
repayment of £91 million in 
dollars to the Export-Import 
Bank a year before it became 
due, and £4% million in settle- 
ment of debts outstanding from 
the European Payments Union. 

The growing é€conomic 
strength of a country whose in- 
terests and traditions alike in- 
cline her to favor the freest pos- 
sible economic intercourse be- 
tween nations is at once a 


symptom and an omen of a}: 


vigorous and expanding world 
trade and of the prosperity and 
rising standards of life which 
this cag bring in its wake. 


industry to speed |B 


of concentrating ex- | = 
traction in the most productive | § 
its. The now rapidly rising |B 
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Reguler Seilings To & From: 


Japan-Sen Francisco & Los Angeles via Honolulu 
Japon-Puget Sound, Vancouver & Columbia River Ports 
Hongkong & Koreon Ports 


Comfortable Passenger Accommodations Available : 


606, Fukoku Bullding, Tokyo. 
Yokohama Osaka 


General Agents: P.T.L. KAICAI K.K. 


Tel. 50-5221/3, 9336/9 
Otaru 


Kobe Nagoya Shimizca . 


Medicine ay 


With Compliments of 


JAPAN UPJOHN LIMITED 


Designed for health... 
Produced with care. 


Miki Bldg., 5, 3-chome, Nihonbashi 
Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Tel: 27-5322, 5406, 8129 
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Hlemington. Faand. ™* your service 


If this little phrase “at your service” 
is offered as a welcome sign to all 
types of businesé all over the world 
it becomes quite an obligation. Yet, 
thet is exactly what Remington 
Rand does. We try to be of service 
by designing, and building, and 
improving machines for business 
and government. We develop 
systems which solve efficiency pro- 
_ blems—by smoothing daily routines 
or by revolutionizing entire business 
concepts. The scope of Remington 
Rend is truly that of a 5 ea 
which serves all business. 


1. Fire-preef Record 


12. Electric Typewriter 
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2, 1-chome, Takara-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Tel: 56-8481 (5) 


3, Nishino machi Unagidani, Minami-ku, Osaka Tel: 27-3591 
45, 3-chome, Bentendori, Naka-ku, Yokohama Tel: 02-4396 
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- Historic Voyage of the Rati Maru 


First Japanese Vessel to Make Trans-Pacific Crossing to United States 


By TAMOTSU MURAYAMA 


The centennial of the ratifi- 
cation of the first U.S.Japan 
Treaty of Navigation and Com- 
merce will be observed next 
épring in conjunction with the 
first visit of the Japanese 
Grand Embassy to Washington 
D.C. when the Kanrin Maru, 

~deapan's first “warship” crossed 
the Pacific Ocean to San Fran- 
.—-@iseo flying the “Rising Sun” 
- flag. The ratification of the 
Treaty Was very significant as 
~far as U.S.Japan relationships 
. Were concerned. 
_ * However, the Kanrin Maru 
~ affairs were equally important 
for Japan from the standpoint 
_Of marine and naval history. 

Just 100 vears ago, in the 
_Sumimer of 1859, the Tokugawa 
“Bhogunate was in possession of 
few foreign-built steam and 
sailing ships, and training was 
being conducted with hopes of 
dispatching the ships to San 
Francisco entirely manned by 
Japanese crews. It was finally 
decided to select the Kanrin 
Maru out of several vessels for 
this purpose toward the end of 
that year. 

This historic ship was pur- 


. ” 
7. 


chased from the 
The ship was believed to have 
constructed somewhere 
She was 165 feet 


been 


around 1857, 


long and 24 feet beam with 250 
tons displacement and carried 


15 


guns of different calibers. 
This sailing ship was equipped 
with a 100hp auxiliary steam 
engine to drive a screw propel- 
let for harbor work. Her com- 


plement was 96, 


Kimura Settsu-no-Kami, as an 
of 


Admiral 


Navy,” 
mander-in-chief, and her captain 
was Rintaro Katsu, 


and 


was 


“Minister 
appointed 


com- 


Netherlands. 


later Count 


Awa Katsu, who was assisted by 
numerous navigators, engineers, 
gunners and other members of 


the crew. 


in the capacity 


chief. 


Yukichi 


Fukuzawa, 
of Keio University 
Shimpo, was among the crew 
personal 
secretary to the commander-in- 


of 


founder 
and Jiji 


ed scholar in the Dutch 
sufficient 
knowledge of English prior to 
his voyage to California. 
connection, 
ist educator Fukuzawa wrote in 


guage, 


his autobiography 
“The year after I was settled 


oT 


In 


this 


he acquired 


Already an accomplish- 


lan: 


journal- 


as follows: 


in Yedo, the sixth year of An- 
sei (858), the government of 
the Shogun made a great deci- 
sion to send a shipof-war to 
the United States, an enterprise 
never before attempted since 
the foundation of the Empire. 
On this ship, I was to have the 
good 
rica.” 

“This voyage of the Kanrin 
Maru was an epoch-making ad- 
venture of our nation; every 
member of the crew was deter- 
mined to take the ship across 
unassisted by a foreigner. At 
about that time Captain Brooke, 
an American officer, had come 
to Yokohama. He had been 
engaged in taking soundings in 
the Pacific ocean on board a 
small sailing vessel, Fenimore 
Cooper, which was wrecked on 
the southern coast of Japan. 
The captain and several sailors, 
also saved from the wreck, 
were being kept under the pro- 
tection of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Now, on learning that 
a Japanese ship was going to 
San Francisco, they wished to 
be carried across. 

“The government officials 
agreed to this and were about 
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The letter addressed by Admiral Kimura Settee PEP ES to italia Cunningham of the “ny 
Navy inquiring the cost of repairs done to the Kanrin Maru during her stay in the port of 
San Francisco 


in May 1860. 


fortune Of visiting Ame ye 


Yukichi Fakuzawa 


to grant the permit for the 
Americans when the staff of the 
Kanrin Maru protested strongly, 
the reafon being that if the 


American navigators went 
along, the Japanese staff would 
feel an implied slur on their 


own independent ability to sail. 

“IT am willing to admit my 
pride in this accomplishment 
for Japan. The facts are these: 
It was not until the sixth year 
of Kael (1853) that a steamship 
was seen for the first time; it 
was only in the second year of 
Anei (1855) that we began to 
study navigation from the 
Dutch in Nagasaki; by 1860, the 
science was sufficiently under- 
stood to enable us to sail a ship 
across the Pacific. This means 
that about seven years after the 
first sight of a steamship, after 
only about five years of prac- 
tice, the Japanese people made 
a trans-Pacific crossing without 
help from foreign experts. I 
think we can without undue 
pride boast before the world of 
this courage and skill. As lI 
have shown, the Japanese of- 
ficers were to receive no aid 
from Captain Brooke through- 
out the vovage. Even in taking 
observations, our officers and 
the Americans made them in- 
dependentivy of each other. 
Sometimes they compared their 


results, but we were never in 
the least dependent on the 
Americans. 


“As I consider all the other 
peoples of the Orient as they 
exist today, I feel convinced 
that there is no other nation 
which has the ability or the 


courage to navigate a steamship 
across the Pacific after a period 
of five years of experience in 
navigation anc engineering. 
Not only in the Orient would 
this feat stand as an act of un- 
precedented skill and daring. 
Even Peter the Great of Russia, 
who went to Holland to egtudy 
navigation, with all his attain- 
ments in the science, could not 
have equalled this feat of the 
Japanese. Without doubt, the 
famous emperor of Russia was 
a man of exceptional genius, 
but his people did not respond 
to his leadership in the practice 
of science as did our Japanese 
in this adventure.” 

The Kanrin Maru sailed from 
Uraga on Feb. 10, 1860, three 
days ahead of the Grand Em- 
bassy on the USS Powhatan, ar- 
riving at San Francisco on 
March 17. The arrival of this 
Japanese ship with the Rising 
Sun Flag aroused immense 
curiosity among the citizens of 
San Francisco and she was soon 
thronged with sight-seers to her 
full capacity. 


On March 24, the Ka&nrin 
Maru was drydocked at the re- 
quest of the admiral, and the 
principal officers took up their 
quarters on shore near the dry- 
dock on the following day. 


The Grand Embassy arrived 
at San Francisco on March 29 
on the USS Powhatan on their 
way to Washington D.C. 

On April 30, the drydocking 
and repairs being completed, the 
Kanrin Maru moored at her an- 
chorage in San Francisco on 
May 1. Admiral Kimura in- 
quired the cost of repair, ac- 
cording to the old documents. 
This writer was able to locate 
the original letter in the Ad- 
miral’s own handwriting ~ at 
Mare Island through the Japa- 
nese Consulate General in San 
Francisco in 1955, 

In this letter, the name of 
Captain McGougal was men- 
tioned. Fukuzawa's autobiogra- 
phy also made mention of him 
as follows: 

“A certain officer at the naval 
base on Mare Island, a Captain 
McGougal, was a collector of 
coins, and he one day requested 
our commanding officer to show 
him some Japanese coins. 
Admiral Kimura must have 
been anticipating just such a 
request, for he had a number 
of both new and old coins ar- 
ranged in sequence. These he 
sent to Captain McGougal. In 
expressing their gratitude, both 
the officer and his wife were 
emphatic over their uniqueness, 
but they showed no sign of 
having received a gift that had 
monetary value. The next morn- 
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‘The ‘Kanrin Maru depicted o—~ a storm in the Pacific ‘Geen in a yoo by Yajiro Suzuki, 
one of the navigating Officers Who sailed on this historic voyage. 


‘\ 

ing the wife of the officer 
brought him some flowers to 
the Admiral thanking him again 
for the uncommon gift she had 
received the day before. As I 
received the lady and carried 
her message to my commandant, 
{ was much moved by her act 
which had-a touch of nobility. 
I wished that everyone could be 
like this American lady who 
thanked one for the gift of gold 
and silver with a bouquet of 
fiowers.” 

In spite of the Admiral’s 
request to pay for the repairs, 
the American authorities polite- 
lv declined it, stating that it 
was with great pleasure they 
have done something for the 
august Sovereign of Japan. This 
attitude of the American auth- 
orities touched the Admiral so 
de¢gply that he decided to make 
a donation of the equivalent of 
the cost of repairs totaling $25,- 
000 to the charitable funds of 
San Francisco—for the associa- 
tion of firemen’s widows. 


Admiral Kimura sold his prop- 
erties for this voyage, and he 
took the proceeds with him for 
any emergency. 

The Kanrin Maru left San 
Francisco on May 8 and sailed 
into the Harbor of Honolulu on 
May 22. On May 25, the Admiral 
and his party were received in 
audience by the King and 
Queen of Hawaii. 


After staying there for four 
days, she weighed anchor for 
Japan—on the morning of May 
26—and returned to Uraga on 
June 25. Thus the epoch-making 
voyage of the Kanrin Maru 
came to the end. 


Grandson Busy Revising 
F eipheepmaatteidegetsctiin idee ow A 


Prof. Elichi Kiyooka of Keio 
University, a grandson of the 
founder of the University, Yu- 
kichi Fukuzawa, is busily revis- 
ing the English translation of 
his grandfather's autobiography 
to be published next vear in 
connection with the Kanrin 
Maru centennial. 

“I have a very interesting ex- 
perience in this translation, “he 
relates.” I was introduced to 
Miss Brooke of the American 
Embassy before the war -and 
requested Ker to type out my 
manuscript. She came to my 
home to work on the manu- 
script. and almost jumped up 
when she came to a passage 
about Capt. Brooke, who hap- 
pened to be her grandfather! 
She told me that her grand- 
father was responsible for the 
construction of the steel war- 
ship Merrimac for the Confede- 
rates during the Civil War. 

“She had her grandfather's 
diary on the Kanrin Maru, 
which she wanted to get pub- 
lished in Japan. Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations were already get- 
ing strained, and no publisher 
was interested in such a manu- 
script. I read it with much in- 
terest, however, Capt. Brooke 
wrote as if he was the actual 
captain of the Kanrin Maru. I 
failed to find out anything 
about my grandfather. I re- 


Prof. Elichi Kiyooka peruses 

his revised English transia- 

tion of his grandfather's auto- 
biography. 


turned the manuscript to Miss 
Brooke and subsequently lost 
track of her. I understand that 
she married a diplomat called 
Thomason. 

“lt is my. sincere~ desire to 
get in touch with Mrs. Thoma- 
son as well as other decendants 
of persons who had something 


to do with the Kanrin Maru.” 
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Steel Curves 
That Sing! 


The ‘arched facké of bridges | 
chant of beauty and 


against the tides of rivers, or 
the angry winds. Yawata’s 
quality 
'* stroctures | contribute = 
power and grace to 


ae 


as they hold firm, 
steel plates and. 


mighty bridges, and 
to tiny spans. 


~ YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 
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The World's Thinnest 

8 Transistor Radio 
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SONY TR-84 
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8 Transistor Radio 
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SONY TR-710B 


Medium G&G Short Wave 
Pocketable 
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Monday Quarterbacking 


Times at: Bat 


By JIN KAYAMA 


1960 Prospects 


It appears 1960 is gol to 
be another banner ar” for 


Japanese baseball. 


The most exciting news at 


the moment is the managerial 
squeeze play between the Paci- 
fic League's Nishitetsu Lions 
and the Central League’s cel- 
larite Taiyo Whales involving 
Osamu Mihara, who has one 
of the finest baseball brains in 
Japan. 

A star second sacker in his 
school Jays at Waseda and one- 
time mainstay of the Yomiuri 
Giants both as a peerless key- 
stone guardian and later. pilot, 
Mihara is no fly-by-nighter. He 
has been in the game for more 
than three decades and knows 
his baseball from A to Z and 
some more, 

Taking over the reins of the 
then mediocre Nishitetsu Lions 
in 1951, he drove his team to 
three consecutive Japan Series 
championships between 1956 
and 1958 for a Japan record. 

Mihara is not only a diamond 
Strategist par excellence but 
also a fighter by instinct. His 
uphill battle against the Giants 
in the Japan Series last year 
goes down in the record books 
as a baseball classic. 

Going down to defeat in the 
first three games of the series, 
Mihara rose from the fioor, 
whipped his boys into. razor- 
sharp fighting trim, and then 
proceeded to give the highly 
touted Giants the beatings of 
their lives in the next four 
games to wrap up the series, 
four games to three. 

Mihara is a king-maker, too. 
He probably has developed 
more star players than any 
other manager in Japan. Un- 
known country boys who have 
become stars under his care are 


legion. 
The fast-talking, impulsive 
campaigner will undoubtedly 


make things sizzling hot in the 
Central League, come next 
spring. For one’ thing, the 
Giants — Pare spoon-fed 
champs of the loop—will not 
have things made too easy for 
them next season. Mihara 
knows how to deal with the 
proud Giants on and off the 
diamond and any time of the 
day and night, for that matter. 
He is a confirmed “Giant killer,” 
‘and his switch to the lowly Tai- 
yo Whales is not likely to 
change that status. 


* . 
Big Crowds 
More than 19 million fans 
paid hard cash last year to 
watch some 2,500 college foot- 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 


eo tcan 19 


ey wT. th 11464 


B . Dai- 
mai vs. Hanshin, 1 p.m., Kokura; 
Nishitetsu vs. Hiroshima, Double- 
header, noon, Hiroshima; Yomiuri 


vs. Kokutetsu, 1:30 p.m., Mito. 
Rugby—Kanto University Meet, 
noon, Prince Chichibu Field. 


Baseball—7th East-West Univer- 
sity Meet, noon, Nihon Seimei 
Stadium. Pre Boxing — Japan 
Featherweight Title Match, Kazuo 
Takayama vs. Saburo Otaki, 7 
p.m., Korakuen Gym. Wrestling— 
Japan Championships, last day, 
12:30 p.m., Okayama. Gymnastics 
— Japan Championships, last day, 
9:30 a.m., Okayama. Table Tennis 
—Japan Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships, last day. 9 am. Osaka 
Central Gym. Judo—7th Japan In- 
dustrial Meet, 9:30 a.m., Kodokan. 
Horse Racing—Tokyo Races, 5th 
day, 10:10 a.m., Fuchu (TV-Ch, 10, 
1:20-340 p.m.) (See Page 4, 
column 3); Kyoto Races, 6th 
day, 10:30 am. Yodo; Urawa 
Races, 4th day, noon, Urawa., 


ball games in the United States. 
Attendance this year is expect- 
ed to be even higher. 


Compared with this, Japan's 
most popular spectator sports— 
baseball—drew 4,700,000 this 
year during the regular season 
(798 games) in the Central 
League. 
j 7. » 
Writers’ Paradise 

A modern-day Rip van Win- 
kle waking up in Tokyo will 
have to pinch his toes twice 
to believe what he sees is all 
true. All the big dailies, includ- 
ing the conservative Asahi, are 
selling thick sports dailies on 
the newsstands. 


In addition, there are count- 
less weeklies and monthiies all 
dealing with sports in general 
arid baseball in particular. 


Tokyo's transition from a 
strait-laced town before the war 
to the world’s largest city is 
nothing new to a longtime re- 
sident, but to a Rip van Winkle, 
who visits it the first time since 
the end of the war, it will be a 
little confusing to see such a 
big display of interest in sports 
everywhere in the country. 


If you happen to commute 
either by subway or Yamate, 
which we do every day of the 
week, you will see a majority 
of the passengers reading either 
sports dailies or weeklies, 


Japan has more sports pub- 
lications than any other coun- 
try in the world. New York’s 
king-sized newspapers have yet 
to match the initiative of 
Japan’s mass circulation papers 
when it comes to publishing 
sports dailies. Mainichi pub- 
lishes the Sports Nippon, Asahi 
the Nikkan Sports and Yomiuri 
the Hochi. 


There is little to choose 
among the Big Three sports dai- 
lies. All have excellent cover- 
age of the local sports scene. 
If you happen to be a baseball 
fan, however, we recommend 
the + agte Nippon which runs a 
weekly column by our favorite 
baseball commentator, Saburo 
Suzuki. 


Britain Beats 
Ireland, 3-2 


BRIGHTON, England (Kyodo- 


Reuter)—Britain beat the a Shiro Sasaki Here 


public of Ireland, 3-2, in the 
first leg of their Olympic Games 
soccer qualifying tie here Satur- 
day, after leading, 2-0, at half- 
time. 

All three British goals were 
scored by Paddy Hasty, the 
Northern Ireland ecenter-forward 
who plays for Tooting and Mit- 
cham, 


LONDON (AP)—Inside For- 
ward John Dick Saturday whip- 
ped in three goals and Kept 
West Ham United at the top 
of the English Soccer League 


standings with a thrilling 3-2 
victory over last year’s cham- 
pions Wolverhampton Wander- 
ers. 


Dick slammed in his first goal 
after only two minutes and got 
another before half-time to give 
West Ham a 2-0 interval lead. 


Discus Record Set 


Sohei Kaneko of Nihon Uni- 
versity yesterday established a 
new Japan record of 49.70 
meters in the discus throw in 
the fifth track and field meet 
of Nihon, Chuo and Tokyo 
Education Universities. — 


Wakahaguro Clinches Sumo Title in Kyushu 


Ingo May Show 
Wares in Japan 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Lope 

Sarreal, a boxing promoter 
in the Philippines, Saturday 
offered world heavyweight 
champion Ingemar Johans- 
son $60,000 to fight a series 
of 10 exhibitions in the Ori- 
ent. 
Sarreal, who made the 
offer to Andy Niederreiter, 
said the tour would take 
place in February and 
would carry Johansson to 
Tokyo and Osaka, Japan; 
Bangkok; Singapore; Manila 
twice and Cebu in the Phil- 
ippines, and Honolulu. Nel- 
derreiter is promoting Jo- 
hansson’s Latin American 
tour. 


Feather Title 
At Stake 
Here Tonight 


Featherweight champion Ka- 
zuo Takayama will defend his 
title against third-ranking Sabu- 
ro Otaki tonight at Korakuen 
Gymnasium. 

It will be Takayama’s fourth 
defense of his crown\which he 
wrested from Hiroshi Okawa in 
June last year. The champion 
has a 28-11-9 record, including 
six kayo wins. 


Kang Beats Paulino 


SEOUL (UPI)—Korea’s top 
middleweight Kang Sae Chull 
won a unanimous decision Sun- 
day over Philippine champion 
Young Paulino in an exciting 
action-packed 10-rounder in 
freezing weather at the outdoor 
ROK Army Stadium here. 

Kang’s victory followed a 
draw between the two fighters 
earlier this month. 


| rankin7 


Thailander Outpoints 


Viranoi Chareoumuang, top- 
bantamweight of Thai- 
land, last night decisioned Ja- 
pan’s ninth-ranking  feather- 
weight Shiro Sasaki in an 
eight-round go at Asakusa Pub 
lic Hall, Tokyo. 


Wisconsin, Washington 


Clinch Rose Bowl] Berths 


By FRED DOWN 
NEW YORK (UPI)—Wisconsin and Washington 
clinched the rival berths in the Rose Bowl, Missouri 
won the Big Eight’s bid to the Orange Bowl.and Low 
siana State received an invitation from the Sugar Bow] 


Saturday on a college football 
card also marked by the defeats 
of Southern California and Penn 
State. 


UCLA sprang one of the 
major surprises of the season 
by handing second-ranked 
Southern California its first loss, 
10-3. Syracuse, which clobber- 
ed Boston University, 46-0, thus 
remained the only unbeaten and 
united major power in the coun- 
try. It faces UCLA on Dec, 5. 

Wisconsin won the Big Ten’'s 
Rose Bowl bid by defeating 
Minnesota, 11-7, Washington 
clinched the West Coast's invi- 
tation to Pasadena, Calif., with 
a 20-0 victory over Washington 
State, Missouri defeated Kansas, 
13-9, to win the Big Eight’s bid 
to the Orange Bow! and Louisi- 
ana State received its invitation 
to the Sugar Bowl after a 146 
triumph over Tulane. 


Penn State, the nation’s fifth- 
ranking team and a strong con- 
tender for the Liberty Bowl in 
Philadelphia on Dec. 19, suffer- 
ed its second loss of the season 
when beaten, 22-7, by Pitts- 
burgh. 

Texas Christian routed Rice, 
35-6, and accepted a bid to the 
Blue Bonnet Bowl in Houston, 
Tex., Dec. 19, and Clemson 
clinched the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference championship and an 
almost certain bowl bid with a 
33-31 win over Wake Forest in 
other games involving bowl 
teams. a 

Illinois ended Northwestern's 
hopes of sharing the Big Ten 
title with Wisconsin by scor- 
ing a 28-0 upset; Oregon State 
ruined Oregon’s last faint hopes 
of the West Coast bid to the 
Rose Bowl with a 19-7 victory 
and Oklahoma won the Big 
Eight championship and pre 


vented Iowa State from claim- 
ing an Orange Bowl bid with 
a 35-12 triumph. 


Notre Dame beat Iowa, 20-19, 
Kentucky downed Tennessee, 
20-0, Harvard scored a surpris- 
ing 35-6 triumph over Yale and 
Michigan defeated Ohio State, 
23-14, in other feature games. 


Johnson Bombs 
Clark Air Base’ 


MANILA (UPI)—Johnson 
Air Base from Japan rolled 
over Clark Air Base here 
Saturday night, 47 to 0, in 
the first Sampaguita Bowl 
game played before 10,000 
spectators at Rizal Memo- 
rial Stadium. 

In a game played for the 
benefit of the Manila “Boys’ 
Town,” the Johnson Ajlr . 
Force team completely out- 
classed Clark Field, scoring 
at will in every period. 

The Johnson line allowed 
Clark Field only one first 
down while the fast John- 
son rolled to 13 first downs 
with an assortment of fast 
plays and power house 
ground plays. 


NEW YORK (UPI)—U.S. col- 
lege football results Saturday: 


EAST 


Baldwin-Wallac. 42 Southern 
Connecticut 28 

Dartmouth 12 Princeton 7 

Harvard 35 Yale 6 

Delaware 22 Bucknell ¢ 

Citadel 20 Wes. Virginia 14 

Syracuse 46 Boston VU. 0 

Pittsburgh 22 Penn St. 7 

Hofstra 40 Kings Point 18 

Muhlenberg 20 Moravian 8 

Lafayette 28 Lehigh 6 

Columbia 26 Rutgers 16 

Gettysburg 35 Temple 0 

Ursinus 14 Dickinson 10 

Albright 48 Franklin & Marshall 14 

Buffalo 37 Marsha 12 

Swarthmore 0 Haverford 0 

Lincoln (Pa.) 12 Howard 8 


SOUTH 
Kentucky 20 Tennessee 0 
Mary 


Clemson 33 Wake Forest 31 
Maryland St. 18 Shaw 0 
St. Augustine's 12 Delaware St. 6 
Vanderbilt 42 Florence St. 7 
Claflin 32 Savannah St. 16 
Auburn 26 Mississippi Southern 7 
Albana 14 Memphis St. 7 
Louisiana St. 14 Tulane 6 
Western Carolina 36 Guilford 0 
Johns Hopkins 10 Western Mary- 
land 0 
Miles 19 Mississippi Industrial 
Florida A & M 21 Southern U. 


0 

14 
| Calftin 38 Savannah St. 16 
Tennessee St. 19 Kentucky St. 8 
Knoxville 22 Alabama A & M 0 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif. (UPI)— 
Former heavyweight champion 
Max Baer died Saturday of a 
heart attack suffered while shav- 
ing in his hotel room. He was 
50. 


“Oh, God here I go,” were his 
last words, whispered to Holly- 
wood hotel house physician Dr. 
Edward Koziol. 

Baer checked into the Hotel 
Hollywood Roosevelt Thursday 
morning after refereeing a na- 
tionally televised fight the night 
before in Phoenix, Ariz. 

At 8:15 am. (1:15 a.m. Sun. 
JST) he called the hotel switch- 
board operator to say he was 
suffering severe heart pains. 


Propped up in bed, and told 


———— 


not to move, sedatives and medi- 
cation were administered. The 
doctored ordered him to go to 
hospital. 

“But Max didn’t want to go,” 
Dr. Koziol said. “Then, as we 
were talking about the hospital, 
he slumped over on his left side 
and turned blue and died.” 

He. was pronounced dead at 
9 a.m. and the official cause was 
listed as coronary occlusion. 

The doctor said Baer appear- 
ed to be his usual jovial self, 
addressing everyone with his 
favorite greeting “Champ” as he 
joked with the doctor about his 
condition. 

“I certainly have learned my 
lesson today,” the doctor quot- 
ed him as saying shortly be 


Heart Attack Ends Colorful Life 
Of Former World Champ Max Baer 


fore he collapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 


Baer was born Feb. 11 1909, 
at Omaha, Neb., of Jewish-Ger- 
man-Scotch origin. His family 
brought him to Livermore, 
Calif.. as a youngster and he 
started fighting in 1929 under 
the managership of Ancil Hoff- 
man who remained his friend, 
partner and financial adviser for 
the rest of his life. 


Baer, who won the heavy- 
weight crown from Primo Car- 
nera on June 14, 1943, was seen 
by the national television audi- 
ence as recently as last Wednes- 
day when he refereed the Zora 
Folley-Alonzo Johnson bout in 


Phoenix. 


“. ..and two cartons of Camels for our leader!” 


More people drop in for Camels than 
any other cigarette on earth. It stands 
to reason: the best tobacco makes the 
best smoke. The Camel blend of costly 
tobaccos has never been equalled for 
rich flavor and easygoing mildness. 


Put fads and fancy stuff in the past... 


Have a real 
cigarette — 
have a CAMEL 


RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. G 


Football Seores. 


> Be ae te BeBe 


Fayetteville St.. 14 J.C. Smith 6 
Morehouse 2 Fisk 0 
Allen 64 Morris 20 
Grambling 79 Mississippi 
Vocatienal 0 
Emory & Henry 22 Centre 21 
Western Kentucky 21 Murray St. 6 
Wofford 20 East Carolina 13 
Tampa 23 Apalachian 6 
Louisiana Tech 27 Northwest Loui- 
siana St. 0 
Victoria JC 10 Delmar JC 24 
MIDWEST 
Michigan 23 Ohio State 14 
Detyit 40 Villanova 6 
Fent St. 16 Louisville 14 
Bowling Green 13 Ohio U. 9 
Missouri 13 Kansas 9 
Central (Ohio) St. 38 Bluefield St. 6 
Illinois 28 Northwestern 0 
Purdue 10 Indiana 7 
votre Dame 20 Iowa 19 
Marquette 30 Holy Cross 12 
Kansas St. 29 Nebraska 14 
V.isconsin 11 Minnesota 7 
Dayton 18 Wichita 13 
Washington & Lee 35 Washington 
(Mo.) U. 26 
ii-nois Normal 20 Illinois 
Wesleyan 6 
SOUTHWEST 
Oklahoma 35 Iowa State 12 
Texas Christian 35 Rice 6 
Arkansas 27 Texas Tech 8 
Southern Methodist 30 Baylor 14 
Arizona 14 Texas Western 10 
Prairie View A & M 12 Wiley 12 
North Texas St. 62 Drake Univ. 2 
WEST 
Erigham Young 14 Colorado 
Sst. U. 13 
Air Force 27 New Mexico 28 
Colorado College 47 Fort Hays St. 0 
Utah 35 Utah St. 21 
California 20 Stanford 17 
Idaho 9 Montana 6 
Pomona 7 Occidental 0 
College of Idaho 40 Westminster . 
(Utah) 7 
UCLA 10 Southern California 3 
Oregon St. 15 Oregon 7 
Trinidad JC 32 Pueblo JC 7 
Jackson St. 58 Texas College 18 
Washington 20 Washington St. 0 
Fresno St. 21 Los Angeles St. 0 


Local College Rugby 


Kanto Rugby League result 
yesterday: 

Hosei 19, Meiji 3 (at Chichibu 
Ground, Tokyo). 


“ . *_.*¢ 
Exhibition Baseball 
Chunichi 000 000 100 1 3 0 
Kintetsu 000 010 000 1 8 1 
Batteries—Hiroshima and Eto for 
Chunichi; Tsuta, Osada, Goto and 
Murata for Kintetsu. 


2nd game 
Chunichi ..... 100 400000 5 9 3 
Kintetsu ....... 000 000 040 410 3 


W—Kawamura. L—Kubo. 
Nishitetsu .... 010 013 012 812 1 
Hiroshima .... 001 000 010 2 3 8 


W—Yamanomoto. hane 
HR—Himoto (H). 
2nd game 
Nishitetsu ....: 111 200 002 711 6 
Hiroshima ..... 000 000 000 0 5 O 
W—Tanaka. L—Aoki. HR—Obu- 
echi(N). 


Kokutetsu ..... 100 010 001 3 7 1 

Yomiuri ....... 100 202 10x 6 8 2 
W—Ito. L—Tatsumi. HRS—Naga- 

shima(Y), Nakamura(K). 
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Receive Special Prizes 


Syracuse Clobbers Boston, 46-0; Annen,Fuji,Wakanoumi 
Southern Cal, Penn State Beaten 


New sumo champion Ozeki Wakahaguro celebrates his first 
major victory with 72-year-old “Gyoji” Referee Inosuke Shiki 
mori at the conclusion of the Kyushu tournament yesterday, 
Shikimori, who discovered Waka 10 years ago, retired from the 
ring yesterday because of the age limit. 


shu Sumo Tournament. 


It was the first major title 
for the Yokohama-born wrestier 
and fifth time in the last 50 
years for an Ozeki to become a 
title holder in his first tourna- 
ment appearance after promo 
tion. 

A full house at the Fukuoka 
Sports Center saw the rotund 
Ozeki force Kotogahama out of 
the oval in a matter of seconds. 

Wakahaguro entered sumo- 
dom 10 years ago, became a 
Maegashira wrestler four years 
ago and have won the Tech- 
nique Prize two times and the 
Fighting Spirit and Outstanding 
Performance Prizes once each. 

Wakahaguro’s stablemate 
Sekiwake Annenyama paved 
the way for Waka’s triumph by 
handing 1lith-ranking Maega- 
shira Fujinishiki his third 
defeat of the tourney and spoil 
Fuji's chance of tying Waka’s 
13-2. record. Had Fujinishiki 
won, it would have been neces- 
sary for Waka to go into a play- 
off with Fuji. 

If Wakahaguro had lost 
to Koto, a playoff would have 
been necessary among Yoko- 
zuna Tochinishiki, Sekiwake 
Annenyama, ist-ranking Mae- 
gashira Tamanoumi, second- 
ranking Wakanoumi, and Fuji- 
nishiki—all with an identical 
12-3 slate. 

In the final bout of the day 
and the tournament, Tochini- 
nishiki defeated rival Yokozuna 
Wakanohana to make their 
career duel record 19-14 in 
Tochi's favor. 

Annenyama was awarded the 
Outstanding Performance Prize 
by dint of his triumph over both 
Yokozuna. It was his third Out- 
standing Performance Prize. 

Twenty-two-year-old Maega- 
shira Fujinishiki won his second 
Fighting Spirit Prize by chalk- 
ing up a commendable 12-3 rec- 
ord. 

The Technique Prize went to 
Wakanoumi, who has downed 
Yokozuna Tochinishiki, three 
Sekiwake and two Komusubi- 
ranking wrestler. It was 
Waka’s first Technique Award, 
though he had twice won the 


_| Outstanding Performance Prize. 


Yokozuna Tochinishiki was 
named Wrestler of the Year for 
his winning record of .856 in 
the six tournaments this year. 
He has won 77 against 13 de- 
feats.* — 

In lower “Juryo” class, 19- 
year-old Taiho took the title 
with a 13-2 slate. s 


By KATSUNDO MIZUNO 
Newly elevated 25-year-old Ozeki Wakahaguro 
yesterday downed fellow Ozeki Kotogahama to clinch 
the Emperor’s Cup on the final day of the 15-day Kyu- 


DiMaggio Here 
For Brief Stay 


Joe DiMaggio, former 
New York Yankee slugger, 
arrived here last night from 
Okinawa by NWA on a 
short business trip. 

The former Yankee great 
is now vice president of the 


San Francisco merchandis- 
ing firm Monett. 
Wa Kotogahama 
(13-2) (10-8) 
Kitabayama Tochihikari 
(8-7) (5-10) 
Annenyama Fujinishiki 
(12-3) (12-3) 
Kashiwado Tsurugamine 
(8-7) (2-13) 
Shionishiki 
(9-6) (8-7) 
Mitsuneyama Wakamisugi 
(2-13) (3-12) 
Taman Naruyama 
(12-3) (9-6) 
Fusanishiki Oginohana 
(7-8) (6-9) 
Wakanoumi Matsunobori 
(12-3) (8-7) 
Atagoyama Wakabayama 
(5-10) (1-14) 
Wakamaeda Onikari 
(10-5) (9-6) 
Narutoumi Wakachichibu 
(8-7) (6-9) 
Aonosato Wakanokuni 
(8-7) (8-7) 
Iwakaze Wakasugiyama 
(8-7) (3-12) 
Kaizan Izuminada 
(6-9) (6-8) 
Kitanonada Shinobuyama 
(9-6) (10-5) 


ROK Soccerites Due 


Here for Series 


SEOUL (UPI)—A _ select 
South Korean soccer team will 
leave early next month for To- 
kyo to compete with Japanese 
players in a two-game series 
scheduled for Dec. 13 and 20. 

The games are to. decide 
whether Korea or Japan should 
represent the Far Eastern Zone 
in the All-Asia qualification 
tournament for the Rome Olym- 
pics. 


U.S. Hockey Scores 


NEW YORK (AP)—National 
Hockey League results Satur- 
day: | 

Montreal Canadiens 4, Toron- 
to Maple Leafs 1. 

Boston Bruins 3, Detroit 3. 


U.S. Cage Results 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Satur- 
day's National Basketball As- 
sociation results: 

Boston 128, New York 127 
Detroit 109, St. Louis 107 
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Motorcycle 
Production 


To Be Upped | 


Motorcycle makers, who are 


now riding an unprecedented | 


boom thanks to the current 


motorcycle fad among young: 
sters, are planning to — + ot ‘ 


np gp sharply 
They estimate that they might | 


fail to meet the soaring demand, | 
if production of motorcycles of | 
various types was not pushed 


up to 1,500,000 or about half 
the yearly production of Di | 
cycles throughout the country, | 
Production of motorcycles 
and motor scooters totaled 445, | 
000 during the first half of the 


current year (April-September), 1. 


according to a checkup by the 
Japan Small Automobile Indus- | 
try Association. | 


This represented a sharp in- 
crease of 73 per cent over the 
figure for the corresponding 
period of last year. The figure 
for the whole of fiscal 1959 is 
estimated to top 950,000 

‘Mopeds’ in Demand 

Specially in good demand 
among motorcycles were the 
so-called “Mopeds” — small 
motorcycle with the engine 
displacement of less than 50 c.c. 
Some 154,000 such vehicles were 
produced in the first half of the 
current year, but they could 
hardly meet the demand. 


Production of full-size motor 
cycles with the engine displace- 
ment of over 50 c.c. reached 
225,000 and that of scooters 65,- 
000. Each of them far exceed- 
ed that of small automobiles in 
the country. 


Extensive Plans 


To meet such a mounting | 
demand, motorcycle makers are | 
planning to boost their produc- 
tion of the vehicles to some! 

1,500,000 in fiscal 1960—700,000 
Mopeds, 600,000 full-size motor: | 
cycles and 20,000 scooters. 


They say if these were all 
sold out, one of every nine 
households in the country 
would have a motorcycle or a 
vehicle of a similar category. 


Export of such _ vehicles, 
meanwhile, is making steady 
headway. The association said 


the export goal of 6,440 for the 
current fiscal year was attain- 
ed in October. Makers expect 
that an export of about 2,000 
a month will continue in future. 


Sugar Conference 


Opening in Tangier 

TANGIER (AP) — Delegates 
for the sugar conference began 
arriving here Saturday. The 
four-day meeting begins Mon- 
day and more than 100 delegates 
are expected. 

Already here is Sugar Coun- 
cil General Secretary Politoff. 
Due Monday is the sugar mag- 
nate, Julio Lobo, who will at-!| 
tend the conference as an ob- 
server, 

Both the Brazilians and 
Cubans are angling for 
Moroccan market—one of 
largest importing areas in the 
world, But Cuba would seem 
to be favorites as Lobo’s inter- 
ests are represented by Prince 
Moulay Abdullah, second son 
of King Mohammed V. of 
Morocco. 


JAL Director Ito 


Arrives in Zurich 


ZURICH (AP)—K. Ito, man- 
aging director of Japan Ajir 
Lines has .arrived in Switzer- 
land on a visit to inspect the 
control and passenger handling 
system at the nation’s two ma- 
jor airports. 


The officials said Japan Air 
Lines has full landing rights | 
in Switzerland since Swissair 
opened its service to Tokyo. 


Swissair Director of Informa- 
tion Max Circhauk said “Japan 
Air Lines will be very welcome 
if it wish to make a Swiss stop- 
over in its European service 
next year.” 

Ito is, to look at installations 
at. Zurich and Geneva airports, 
where the Japanese planes may 
land, and are scheduled to fiy 
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This is an artist's 


completion in Nagata-cho, Tokyo. 


350 guest rooms of the hotel will be made up of 110 Japanese-style tatami-mat rooms, 
combination rooms, and 100 Western-style rooms. 


conception 


the 
Due to open early next spring, the hotel will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned and Yamatake-Honeywell thermostats will be installed in every room, The 


of 


) | ES ee 
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modern Hotel 


New Japan now nearing 


150 


In addition, there will be the Cafe Terrace, 


banquet halls, dining rooms including the Sukiyaki Room, the Empire Room and the French 
Room, grillroom, bars, Turkish baths, the Wedding Ceremony Hall, photography studio, Dress- 
ing Room, show room and the hotel postal and telegraph office. 


Air Cargo Plan Proposed 
By Three Shipping Firms 


Japan's big three shipping 
concerns, NYK, OSK and Mitsui, 
have decided to set jointly a 
Japan Cargo Air Transport Co. 
to engage exclusively in the 
transportation of freight. 

The three firms shortly will 
negotiate with the Transporta- 
tion Ministry and the Japan Air 
Lines with regard to their plan. 

The decision was motivated 
_ by the increasing use of aircraft 


U.S. Reserved 
Over Outer 


Seven Plan 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—US. 
officials were reluctant to com- 
ment Saturday on the forma- 
tion of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) by 
the “outer seven” nations, 


This attitude contrasted with 
the praise the U.S. State Depart- 
ment gave the European Com- 
mon Market at the time it was 
formed. 


Saturday all that officials 
would say was that trade rela- 
tions by EFTA nations with 
other countries would be on a 
bilateral basis whereas’ the 
Common Market countries had 
the same tariff policy with all 
non-member nations. They 


'thought the Common Market 


policy was better. 
Some Outer Seven diplomats 


here said that EFTA seemed to | 


lack the “political charm” of 
the Common Market for the 
U.S. State Department as it did 
not have a parallel to Franco- 
German relations in the Com- 
mon Market. 

They said they understood 
that EFTA hoped for the good 


‘offices ef the United States and 


Canada to help find a bridge 
between EFTA and the Com- 
mon Market. But they believ- 
ed this might take some time 
because a rapprochement be- 
tween the two European eco- 
nomic organizations depended 
on greatly improved relations 
primarily between Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

They said a start had been 
made by British Foreign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Lloyd's. recent 
visit to Paris but a great deal 
more ‘needed to be done before 
confidence by these two na- 
tions in each other might per- 
mit a close companionship be- 
tween EFTA and the Common 
Market. 


Dow Chemical Co. 


The British subsidiary of the 
Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, 
Michigan—Dobeckmun __ Britain 
Limited—has changed its name 
to Dow Chemical Co. (U.K.) 


from Geneva to Paris on Sun- 
day. 


Limited and broadened the 
scope of its activities. 
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UTSEN LINE 


REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE : 


Kobe édéhdecocs cles 28-29 
Nagoya .......Nov. 30-30 


Tokyo: Tel. (27) 8921/2, 8749 
Yokobama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1536 
Shimizu: Tel. (2) 1266/8 
Moji: Tel. (3) 3261/5 


Muroran: Tel. 6111/9 


FREMANTLE JAPAN VANCOUVER 


Thence: Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria, Longview & Portland. 
“ANNA BAKKE” 


M.S. “ELISABETH BAKKE” 
Fremantle ....Nov. 18-20 Nagoya .......Dec. 24-24 
Singapore .....Dec. 6-11 Shimizu .......Dec. 25-25 
Hongkong .....Dec. 15-16 Whama .......Dec, 25-26 
Yawata/Moji ..Dec. 20-21 Muroran .......Dec. 28-28 
Ko reer reT >  ' 22-23 

M.S. “LLOYD BAKKE” 
Fremantle ....Dec. 1-15 Nagoya ........Jan. 10-10 
Singapore eee . Dee. 21-26 Shimizu ceocecceal. 1l-ll 
Hongkong -+ee-Dec. 30-21 Y’hama osececesdan, 11-12 
Yawata/Moji ..Jan. 6 7 Muroran .......Jan. 14-14 
K a ae = =F & 9 
_—_—_————————p 
Subject to change with or without notice 
AGENTS: 
INTEROCEAN AALL & COMPANY, 
SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED 


Shimizu are, (Xf 1- 1 
Whama ........Dec. 2-3 


Kobe: Tel. (3) 6621/5 
Osaka: Tel. (23) 6665/8 
Nagoya: Tel. (55) 3614, 2055 
Yokkaichi; Tel, 5105 ~ 


for transport of cameras and 
transistors instead of ships and 
the dark future of the ship- 
ping industry. 


According to the joint plan, 
the projected concern will have 
a joint capitalization of ¥60 mil- 
lion and will charter two air- 
craft of the Douglas DC4 type 
from either Britain or the 
United States to operate two 
flights between Tokyo and San 
Francisco. 

Informed sources, however, 
minimized the possibility of such 
a plan being sanctioned by the 
Government because the project- 
ed company would compete with 
the Government-financed Japan 
Air Lines. 

These sources also predicted 
that the U.S. might not approve 
the plan since Northwest Air- 
lines and Pan American also 
engage in the transportation of 
goods over the Pacific. 


Pakistan Grants 
Oil Concessions 


RAWALPINDI (UPI)—The 
Pakistani Government gave two 
more exploration concessions 
to Pakistan oil Fields, Ltd. in 
the Pindi Gheb area some 100 
miles from here, official sources 


said Sunday. 
Oil experts viewed the devel- 
opment favorably on the 


theory that more concessions 
would mean keener competi- 
tion in the search for oil. 

In July the Pakistani Govern- 
ment announced new regula- 
tions for oil exploration, doing 
away wtih the old liberal policy 
and making oil companies pay 
increased royalties for every 
square mile licensed for explo 
ration. 


U.S. Paper Lauds 
Japan’s A-Progress 


NEW YORK  (UPI)—The 
New York World Telegram and 
Sun Saturday predicted bene- 
fits for all of Asia through Japa- 
nese development of nuclear 
energy for industrial purposes. 

The paper said: “Postwar 
Japan had good cause to be 


gun-shy on atomic energy. She. 


is the only nation ever to re 
ceive—twice and terribly—the 
effects of atomic energy in the 
form of the A-bomb. 

“So it ig understandable that 
Japan should get off to a slow 
start in the race to develop nu- 
clear energy for industrial use. 
But Japan is noted for slow 
starts and fast progress on the 
straight-aways. 

“Today Japan looks hopeful- 
ly to an industrial revolution 
through nuclear power. As the 
only advanced technological na- 
tion in Asia, the gains she 
makes stand to benefit the 
whole area—if only the Free 
World's ‘atoms for peace’ pro- 
gram can be continued without 
hindrance.” 


Jordanian Farm Plans 


AMMAN (UPI)—Construction 
work began Saturday on the 
East Ghor Canal designed to 
set a modern pattern of agri- 
cultural and rural life in the 
Jordanian Valley. Economic 
Ministry experts are studying 
the best methods for dividing 
the crop lands among the far- 


mers and which crops to plant. 


ROKAlarmed 
By Slash 
In U.S. Aid 


SEOUL (UPI)—The Republic 
of Korea Government, alarmed 
by a big slash in American aid 
to this country, is seriously 
seeking other means to take in 
more dollars to keep the na- 
tion’s economy rolling. 


President Syngman Rhee last | 


week ordéred his Cabinet to 
work out urgent measures to 
cope with reduction in the 
United States grant-type aid. 
His instruction followed the 
U.S. notice that South Korea 
will receive $180 million in 
economic assistance during the 
current fiscal year—$30 million 
less than last year’s amount. 


Korean officials had expected 
that this year’s aid would total 
at least $190 million. They 
were doubly surprised to be 
told that some portion of the 
$180 million will probably be 
loans from the Development 
Loan Fund (DLF) instead of 
outright grants. 

This meant that this year’s 
grant-type economic assistance 
to Korea will actually be much 
less than the $180 million figure. 

South Korea has been receiv- 
ing all its economic aid from 
the U.S. in defense support 
grants, plus some DLF loans; 
in addition, it also received sur- 
plus agricultural products un- 
der the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, amounting to some $30 
million a year, 

The DLF loans and the Pl- 
480 farm products will continue 
to be given this vear, separate 
from the $180 million program. 

The Korean economy has 
been almost completely depend- 
ent on American assistance. Its 
exports- amounted to only $16, 
500,000 last year while it im- 
ported nearly $300 million 
worth of goods. 

The Seoul Government has 
drafted a five-point program to 
increase its dollar take-in to 
counter the reduced aid this 
year and prepare for further 
cuts expected in the future, 

Under the new program, the 
Government would make all 
out efforts to boost the nation’s 
exports through barter trade, 
subsidies, government help to 


find new markets. loans to in-} 


dustries producing exportable 
goods, and removal of various 
restrictions, encourage gold 
mining, promote the tourist in- 
dustry to attract more foreign 
travelers. For this purpose, 
the government has decided to 
grant a tourist rate of currency 
exchange, much higher from 
the unrealistic official rate 
which is about one half of the 
market rafe, obtain more loans 
from the Development Loan 
Fund, and induce private for- 
eign investment by enacting a 
law which will offer favorable 
conditions for profit remittance 
and withdrawal of capital. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 


23, 1959 


Low-priced shares stole the 
| leadership in the local stock ex- 
| changes in the week just ended | 

as high-priced growth 


TICKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER | 


stoc ks | | 


A a 


ment store stocks, reflecting an- | 
other spending boom, were also | 
much ‘in demand, partic aariy | 
Isetan which has decided to itr 


and other giltedges continued to | crease its capital. 


remain in the midst of the Iiqul- | 
| were 
large brokerage houses and Do- 
wa Mining moved up by 30 yen 


| dation process. 


Heavy electricals scored wide | 
gains at the outset of the week 
but the news that the Finance 
Ministry had imposed stiff fines 
upon almost a score of small 
'brokers for failure to meet the 
‘new collateral 
|checked their advance toward 
| further highs. 


Some observers point out that 
| the continuance of the high mar- 
gin trading bdlance indicates 
there is still plenty of money 
|around for new investments. 
However, the market complete- 
ly ignored the oils, electronics 
and other high-priced stocks 
with the exception of Mitsubishi 
Trading which renewed its re 
cent high. 


Shipping Shares Active 


yen line scored more than mod- 
erate success with shippings, 
shipbuildings, steels, and fishing 
shares. 

The first two groups were 
abetted by reports from the 
London freight market which 


disclosed that tramper rates 
were continuing to rise. 
Activity was particularly 


noticeable in the case of NYK 
in the shippings and Ishikawa- 
jima in the shipbuilding group. 
Market interest in the latter, 
however, was focussed primar- 
ily upon its production of over- 
land machinery. 

The fishing stocks received 
another boost as Taiyo Fishery 
sped upward on rumors of a 
favorable stock split. Depart- 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Timé 
Ordinary Registered 
PAA 2130 1810 1615 
Hawaii, Los Angeles. 
NWA 1900 “ 1430 1300 
US.A,, Seattle. 
PAA 1850 1755 
Lebanon, East Pakistan, ° 
London. 
JAL 1615 
San Francisco, U.S.A., Mexico. 
JAL 1835 


2350 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 
Korea, Malaya, ee 


CAT 0830 Tues. 2310 
Taiwan. 
SWISSAIR 2325 1850 1615 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Switzerland. 

0540 


PAA 1100 2205 Suni. 
Honolulu, San Francisco. 

JAL 14 1000 
Ryukyu. 

KLM 1000 1000 


1500 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is. 
KLM 2300 1850 1615 
Philippines, Italy, Malta, Tunisia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
a B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 


All 2345 1850 1755 
India, Nepal, British East 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mozambi- 


es East Pakistan, Adéen, Bom- 
bay 


Taipei-Hongkong. 
SAS 1230 2340 Sun 
Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Swe- 


den, Norway, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Cze, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, Soviet . Russia, 
Spain, Spanish West Africa, 
Portugal, Argentina, Brazil, Para- 


guay. 
NWA 1415 1040 1040 
Okinawa-Manila. 


Arrivals 
PAA San Francisco-Honolulu. 


JAL Los Angeles-Honolulu 
NWA Seattle-Shemya. 


NWA Taipei-Okinawa. 

1710 PAA London-Brussels-Frank- 
furt, Istanbul- Beirut-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangk 4 

2015 CAT Taipei-Okinawa_ 

1755 All London-Dusseldorf- 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Caicutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

1730 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

2250 SAS Copenhagen-Dusseldorf- 
Zurich-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Calcutt wD 7 BAawmilea 

2245 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 

| Athens-Teheran-Delhi-Bangkok- 


ot 


Saigon-Hongkong. 
1555 CPAL Hongkong 
1815 JAL Hongkong-Taipei 
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XPRESS — 


DOOR to DOOR 


Packing, Forwarding and Delivery of Air & Sea Cargo 


Agent: 
Tokyo: 
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The Japan Times 
INTERNATIONAL AIR EDITION AIRMAILED Daily 


* ECONOMICAL . . Postage is low 
* FAST «cee. Delivered fo most parts of the world within 2 days 
* USEFUL . +++. Best source of up-to-date information on Japan 


“Sea-Van Shipment of Household 
International Air Transport Association, 
4th St. Opposite Sogo Dept. Store 
Yokohama: Entrance South Pier 


OVERSEAS 
INTRA+JAPAN 


SERVICE 


goods is now available. 


Tel: (27) 3825-9 
Tel: ¢2) 3471-6. Ext: 12 


a 


AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Zone No, 1 Asia, Oceania, Australia per 
New Zealand seaseasesticsetdone OOP (¥1,980) 


Zone No. 2 North America, Central America 
Hawaii ocodeetbtasdeccctscepeces Oe eee (¥2,160) 


Zone No. 3 Europe, Africa, South America 
Near East Countries .........+.- US $9.50 (¥3,420) 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: 


* Monthly bound copy 41,200 including postage. Add Extra Postage for Foreign Orders. 


Address all subscriptions and correspondence to 
The JAPAN TIMES, Circulation Dept. Tel. (59) 5310 


Free Sample Copy Upon Request=—= 


requirements | 


Major brokers pushing stocks | 
in the neighborhood of the 100 


Key iterns in the copper group | | 


backed heavily the 


by 


during the week on the strength | 
of a new copper mine discovery. | 
Cements recovered from some | 
of their losses but buying activ: || 
ity was not sustained. The | 
chemicals, with the exception of | 
Sumitomo and Mitsubishi, lost | 
ground and there was little ac- 
tivity among the chemical fiber 


Stecls Move Up 


light. Kobe Steel and Nippon 
Kokan Which had been left in 
the backwash of the previous 
steel rally moved up fast while 
Yawata set a new high. 

The rush for low-priced stocks 
left the short-supply issues: in 


shares milled unevenly. 

Gains by such stocks as Sumi- 
tomo and Mitsubishi Chemicals, 
Dowa and Nippon Minings, Ishi- 
kawajima and others were con- 
sidered as a part of the window- 
dressing program of the mutual 
funds but such activity is ex- 
pected to continue in the com- 
ing weeks unless there is a 
major break in the market. 


Ecuador Prepared 
For More Trade 


QUITO (AP)—Economy Min- 
| ister Gustavo Mortensen said 
Saturday that Ecuador is ready 
to increase trade with Japan. 


He said Ecuador would be 
able to export rice, cocoa, cof- 
fee, bananas and beef, and pur- 
chase from Japan manufactur- 
ed articles and heavy machine- 
ry. 

The minister made his re 
marks on receiving a Japanese 
commercial mission headed by 
Fumio Mura, adviser to the 
Foreign Ministry. 

The Japanese expressed par- 
ticular interest in the potenti- 
alities of Ecuador's mineral re- 
sources. Mura announced that 
a specialist group soon will 
come here from Japan to study 
the matter. 

He also said Japan is dispos- 
ed to make immediate pur 
chases of Ecuadorean timber. 

The 10-member mission ar- 
rived here four days ago and 
will leave Sunday for Bogota, 


Pe 


| 
' 
and cotton-spinning shares. | 


Late in the week, the steels | 
returned to the buying lime- | 


the background throughout the | 
week and even key television | 


ad 


: 


es : 
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One of the exhibits iedeiene ed by Yaukstahedenteedl Keiki 


Co., 1Ad., 


affiliate of Minneapolis-Honecywell Regulator Co., at 


the 1960 instrumentation industry show at the Tokyo Sangyo 


Kaikan was the bellows flow meter. 
and cannot contaminate the processes by blow-outs, 


It requires no mercury 
It elimi. 


nates mercury distillation problems and the possibility of em- 


ploye poisoning. 


horizontally with no change of parts. 


The meter can be piped either vertically or 


With optional flanges, 


the meter body can be removed for service withant breaking 


a single pipe connection. 


Collective Cultivators 
Offered Polish Lands 


WARSAW  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Several hundred thousand hec- 
tares of state-owned land, most 
of it leased to individual peas- 
ants, is to be offered to “agri- 
cultural circles” for collective 
cultivation, according to a re- 
port the Trybuna Ludu, the 
Polish Communist Party news- 
paper. 

In a speech Saturday to a ple- 
num of the board of the Centra! 
Union of Agricultural Circles, 
the secretary-general, Mieczys- 
law Bodalski, listed collective 
cultivation of land from the 
State Land Fund as one of the 
main tasks of the circles, which 
are voluntary groups designed 
to foster forms of peasant co- 
operation. Members mainly own 
their own land, 

Bodalski said: “The state has 
at its disposal several hundred 


EE 


Colombia. 


thousand hectares, mostly cul- 


= Shortage of Technicians Hits 
Japan’s Electronics Industry 


“The fast-expanding electronics 
industry is faced with a big 
problem—a growing shortage of 
technicians engineers. 


js Makers of transistors, televi- 
sion sets and electronic comput- 
ers are mapping various plans 
to secure a sufficient supply of 
technicians. The Ministry of 
International Trade and Indus- 
try is helping out by studying 
ways to include engineer train- 
ing programs in its five-year de- 
velopment plan for the electron- 
ics industry. 


According to a MITI survey, 
the electronics industry produc- 
tion during the Jan.-June period 
this year amounted to ¥149,463 
million, or 84 per cent over the 
figure for the same period last 
year. 


Output of some products has 
already far outstripped original 
production goals drawn up by 
MITI. 

The production of tape re- 
corders, for instance, has al- 
ready reached 208 per cent of 
the original target, while that 
of TV sets has risen to 107 per 
cent. 

In exports, ¥15,800 million 
worth of electronics products 


were shipped between January 
and June. 


All this has created an acute 
shortage of technicians in the 
industry. 


In an attempt to lick the prob- 
lem, manufacturers in the Kan- 
sai area are planning to move 
to the Kanto area. 


Sanyo Electric Co., which has 
five plants in the Kansai area, 
will scrap a plan to expand a 
TV plant in Osaka and move to 
the Kanto area. It plans to re- 
cruit workers from the textile 
mills in the Hanshin area and 
move them to new plants in the 
Kanto area to assemble transis- 
tor radios. 


Hitachi, Ltd. wil open an in- 
dustrial technique school in Iba- 
raki Prefecture to train engi- 
neers. It also plans to extend 
the training periods of its tech- 
nical schools now in operation 
from one to three years. 

Sony Corp. is recruiting work- 
ers with the promise of sending 
them overseas on scholarships, 
while Mitsubishi Electric Co. 
has opened its door to graduates 
of technical departments of for- 
mer military and naval acade- 
mies. 
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CHINA SIAM 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, CHITTAGONG 


——————— 


Malatca, Port Swettenham G&G Penang 


Via N. China, Shanghai, 

Yhama Nagoya 
&M.S. “HAI HING” 

5 Dec. 3 Dec. 
*M.S. “HALLDOR"” 

6 Dec. 


7 Dec. 9 Dec. 
8Proceeds direct Hongkong & Straits only. 
*Uncalls Calcutta and Chittagong. 


| - BANGKOK 


Hongkong, Singapore, 


Osaka 
6 Dec. 


Kobe | Moji 
8 Dec. 29 Nov. 
10 Dec. 11 Dec. 


—_ 
Via Hong Kong 
~ Yhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
MS. “HAI MENG” : 
27 Nov. 28 Nov. 25 Nov. 29 Nov. 30 Nov. 
MS. “HELIOS" 
29 Nov. 30 Nov. 2 Dee. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Nagoya 


Agents: 


YOKOHAMA: 2-3991/2, 3794 (Rm. 
Kobe: 3-6621/6625 
Nagoya: 55-3614 


(Jesselton, Labuan, Kuching, Miri, Kudat, Sandakan 
and Tawau) Via (Shanghai) and Hongkong 


All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 
Sarawak, North-Borneo, etc. with transhipment at 


AALL & CO., LTD. 


Tel.: TOKYO: 27-7162/9 (8th Floor, Maruzen Bidg., Nihonbashi) 


This schedule is subject to change with or without notice 


Osaka 
2 Dec. 
7 Dec. 


Kobe Moji 
1 Dec. 8 Dec, 


604, Y"hama Bidg., Kaigandori) 
Moji: 3-4261/4 
Osaka: 23-6667/8 


tivated by individual farmers. 
The results, however, are not 
satisfactory and the land is not 


properly tilled, 
“The state has suggested, 
therefore, that agricultural cir- 


cles take over the land, since 
they will be able to take advan- 
tage of it and acquire the funds 
necessary for social investment.” 

Incomplete data showed 20,000 
hectares of State Land Fund 
property was already being 
farmed collectively by agricul- 
tural circles. : 

The report of Bodalskis speech 
did not indicate exactly how 
the agricultural circles would, 
“take over” the State Land 
Fund property or what would 
happen to the tenants. 

Western observers saw the 
transfers as a move to streng- 
then the agricultural circles 
which are so far having only a 
moderate appeal to independent 
peasants. Eighty per cent of 
the arable land in Poland is pri- 
vately owned. Some 20 million 
hectares of land is under cul- 
tivation. 


Eureka Mr. Worldwide 


that’s a splendid catch of 
fish! Successful business- 
men fly Swissair for many 
reasons, one of them being 
the fact that Swissair takes 
you to the fairs and ex- 
hibitions of the world in 
unsurpassed style. Swiss- 
air helps you to get the 
business .. . worldwide. 


The fares are all the same; 


it’s the service that’s 
different with Swissair. 


Consult your revel jen 
SWISSAIR. 


Fohyo: Nikkatsu international Bidg. Tel. 27-5966/9 
Osena. Mauch Osena mena ae Tek, 36-6566 
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Shipping Notes and News 


The composite tramp freight, cent, and the 
index compiled by thé Chamber) per 


of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom was 804 for October, 
or a two-year high. The 1952 
average was taken as 100. The 
October figure is 9A points 
above the September level. 


Some shipping people painted 
a bright outlook for the future 
of the shipping markets, on the 
basis of the October figure, but 


: 
; 


tonnage 63) 


cent, of the peak level) 


reached on Dec. 31, 1956, when|!|? 


the order backlog was 291 ships, | 
of 4,240,000 gross tons. 

The decline shows the fall in 
new shipbuilding orders, 


According to the bureau, the 
148 vessels, of 2,692,000 tons, 
consisted of 46 vessels, of 493,- 
249 tons for the domestic ac- 
count, and 102 vessels, of 2,198,-| 


others said this did not mean| 776 tons for the foreign ac- 


an end to the protracted ship- 
ping slump. 

These people said the marked 
October rise was due chiefly to 
the rise in coal and grain 
freight rates, which, in turn, re- 
sulted from the seasonal 
crease in the demand for bot- 

toma, The presence of a still 
large tonnage of laid-up ships 
would continue to exert a down- 
ward pressure over the freight 


markets, shipping observers 
said. 

Basie Aid Asked 

NYK President Asao last 


week called for basic aid to the 
shipping business, particularly 
a reduction in the interest rates 
on loans for shipbuilding to 5 
to 5.5 per cent per annum. 


NYK would earn about the! tons more than six months be- 
same profit before making ap-| fore—March 31. 


propriations for depreciation in 
the current 


¥2,020 million, on a conserva- 


tive estimate, Asao said. At this | ing for one year to come at the 


in- | 


' 
| 
' 


; 


half-year ending | mated by the bureau to be 
March 31 next as in the last—/| enough to keep the 24 ship 


| 


rate, NYK could resume paying | 


a dividend three years later, he 
, said. 


Asao said NYK’s business and 
engineering departments were 
now studying which of the two 
engines—a 15,000 h.p. or an 18,- 
000 h.p. type—should be install- 
ed in the proposed “super-high 
speed” cargoliner. 


He revealed plans to build a/| hand as of Sept. 30 by the fiscal 
2,000-DWT ore carrier jointly | 1957 launchings; and figures in 


with Toho Kaiun by obtaining 
the ore loading guarantee from 
the Yawata Iron and Steel Co. 


Asao said NYK had awarded 
long-term contracts for charter 
of 10 ships, including coasters, 
to shipowning firms for their 
relief. NYK may enter into 
some more long-term charter 
contracts with shipowning 
firms for the same purpose, he 
indicated. 


Building Orders 


Japanese shipyards won for- 
eign orders to build 20 vessels, 
of 203,800 gross tons in the 
first half (April-Sept.) of fiscal 
1959 and their combined con- 
tract value was $69,013,907, the 
Transporiation Ministry an- 
nounced last week. 

Orders from Southeast Asia 
totaled 15 vessels of 129,200 
tons and their contract value 
was $49,909,950. The gross ton- 
nage accounted for 63 per cent 
of the total and the contract 
value 72 per cent of the aggre- 
gate. 

Thus, shipowners in this area 
replaced the Greek shipowners 
and U.S. petroleum companies, 
who used to be the major cus- 
tomers of local shipyards. 

Four vessels, of 68,950 tons 
worth $16,643,957 were ordered 
by shipowners in the U.S. and 
Latin America. The tonnage 
represented 34 per cent of the 
total and the contract value 24 
per cent. One ship, of 5,650 
tons valued at $2,460,000, was 
ordered by a European ship- 
owner. Its tonnage correspond- 
ed to 3 per cent of all and in 
value 4 per cent. 

No orders were received from 
the Middle and Near East or 
any Communist country. 


Diminished Backlog 


The combined shipbuilding 
order backlog of Japan’s 24 
major shipyards, as of Sept. 30 
last, was 148 vessels, of 2,692,- 
000 gross tons, the Transporta- 
tion Ministry's Ship Bureau an- 
nounced last week. 

- Th number of ships is 51 per 


: 

' 

count. | 
Of the total, 79 vessels, of 1,-| 
186,525 tons, were under con- 
struction and the remaining 69 
vessels, of 1,505,500 tons, on or: 
der. | 
The ships under construction | 


comprised 38 vessels, of 397,399 Taz 
tons for the domestic Owners| j 


and 41 vessels, of 789,126 tons 
for the foreign owners. 

Of the total of ships on order, 
eight vessels, of 95,850 tons for 
the domestic owners and the re 
maining 61 vessels, of 1,409,650 
tons for the foreign. 

Each of the 24 shipyards men- 
tioned above has berths capable 
of building up to 5,000 gross 
tons or larger ships. 

The Sept. 30 order backlog 
was 10 vessels of 389,674 gross 


This order backlog was esti- 


yards concerned as a whole go- 


fiscal 1957 rate of launching, as 
compared with 1.3 years six 
months before. 


Shipyards Position 


The individual shipyards’ 
order backlog follows (figures 
in years; these figures were ob- 
tained by dividing the pre- 
launching shipbuilding work in 


brackets those for March 31): 
Hakodate Dock—0.2 (0.3); 
Ishikawajima Heavy Indus- 

tries—0.7 (0.9); 
Tsurumi, Japan Steel & Tube 


—7.9 (1.3); 

Shimizu, Japan Steel & Tube 
—0.6 (0.3); 

Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy 


Ind.—0.6 (0.9); 
Uraga Dock—1.5 (1.7); 
Nipponkai Heavy Ind.—40.1 


(0.2); 
Nagoya Shipbldg.—0.2 (0.4); 
lino Shipbidg. & Eng.—0.9 
(1.4); 
Fujinagata Shipbldg.—0 (0.2); 
Sanoyasu Dockyard—0.1 (0.2); 
Osaka Shipbldg.—0.9 (0.2); 
Namura Shipyard—0O (0.2); 
Sakurajima Shipyard, Hitachi 
Shipbldg. & Eng.—0.6 (0.8); 
Innoshima, Hitachi Shipbidg. 
& Eng.—1.2 (1.6); 
Mukaishima, Hitachi Ship- 
bidg. & Eng.—0.3 (0.4); 
Mitsubishi Heavy: Ind, 
organized—0.4 (0,7); 
Kawasaki Docket (2); 
Harima Shipbldg. & Eng.— 


46 (19); 
Mitsui Shipbldg. & Eng.—1.4 
(1.8); 

Kure Shipbidg. & Eng.—1.0 
(1.0); 
Hiroshima, Mitsubishi Ship- 
bidg. & Eng.—0.6 (0); 
Nagasaki, Mitsubishi Ship- 


bldg. & Eng.—2.0 (2.4); 
Sasebo Ship Ind.—0.9 (0.9). 


American Incomes Up 


WASHINGTON (AP) —The 
income of all Americans rose 
in October for the second 
straight month despite the steel 
strike, the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment reports. Personal in- 
come, a broad measure of pur- 
chasing power, increased by 
$1,000 million to an annual rate 
of $381,900,000,000 dollars. A 
$200-million drop in rate of 
wage and salary payments was 
more than offset by increases in 
some other types of income. 
Farm income, for example, was 
up $500 million to an annual 
rate of $13,900,000,000. 


ROK to Accept 14 Bids 
For Goods From Japan 


SEOUL (UPI)—The Republic 
of Korea Government, which 
placed a total ban on trade with 
Japan in June, has virtually 
lifted it for purchases of Japa- 
nese goods with American aid 
dollars. 

It, however, will continue to 
boycott private trade with Ja- 
pan until the current dispute 
over Japan’s plan to send Ko- 
rean residents in that country 
to North Korea is settled. 

After a long refusal, the 
Seoul Government decided last 
week to accept 14 Japanese bids 
to supply Korea with $2,311,- 
655 worth of Japanese products 
under the American aid pro- 
gram for Korea. The goods in- 
clude cement, machinery parts 
and others. 

The Seoul Government had re- 


U.S. Business 


SERVICE BOOMS 
Federal employment on plateau, 
but state, local rolls soar. 


fs Wrvvvevvy ever ere 


MONTHLY AVERAGE Mes 
Bete: U.S. Leber Depr.; 6.1.5. Morris Kotz 


| 


fused to honor these bids, re- 
ceived after the June 15 trade 
ban, although they offered the 
lowest prices in competition 
against bids from other coun- 
tries. 

American aid authorities were 
highly critical of the refusal and 
had pressured the Koreans to 
buy Japanese products. 

Under the pressure, the Seoul 
Government was obliged to buy 
a total of $8 million worth of fer- 
tilizer from Japan with Amer- 
ican aid funds during the past 
two months. But it emphasiz- 
ed the purchase was a special 
case and that it did not mean a 
change in its policy of boycott 
trade with Japan. 

The latest Korean agreement 
to purchase other Japanese pro- 
ducts than fertilizer, however, 
meant that Korea will have to 
accept any Japanese bids offer- 
ing the lowest prices in future 
bidding for aid pur- 
chases, t ; 

This would in fact obliterate 
the original aims of the trade 
ban, that is, to pressure Japan 
into calling off its North Korean 
repatriation plan. 

Imports under the American 
aid program accounted for most 
of Korea's purchases from Ja- 
pan. Continued maintenance 
of ban on private trade only, 
therefore, would carry little 
weight against Japan while it 


still considerably hurts the Ko- |) 


rean economy itself. 

In accepting the 14 bids, the 
Government said that Japanese 
bidders may not want to sell 
some of the goods involved at 
the same prices originally quot- 
ed because the bids were sub- 
mitted quite some time ago. 

In such cases, a new bidding 
will have to bo conducted, it 
said, 
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injured persons crash into the sea. 


UPI-Sun Photo 

Immersed in her difficult problem, Nurse Deirdre Ashton, 
wearing a bulky life jacket, did her best to right an inflatable 
raft at the British Royal Air Force Aeromedical Training Cen- 
ter at Lyneham, Wiltshire, England. She is taking a course 
aimed at equipping personnel with the knowhow to meet any 
emergency which might arise should a plane carrying sick and 


Other nurses are seen at 


the side of the pool awaiting their turn with the raft. 
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YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 
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Minimum (20 words) 


Each Additional Word. 
Box Service ..........¥100 


(All classifications payable with order) 


. ¥600 
.¥ 25 


hamoa Office: 
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Insertions accepted by telephoning 
(direct to Classified Ad Sect.), 
(switchboord) between 9 o.m. ond 5 p.m. Yoko- 
Tel: 8-206! Osako Office: 
26-3591/2 for The Jopon Times Box Users only. 


Times reserves 
senders. the right te edit all copies. 
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Situation Wanted 


| ACCOUNTANT, book-keeper many 


years experiences as book-keeper 
and also accountant. Japenese fe- 
male, good knowledge of English, 
able to use typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, calculator and abacus. Good 
knowledge of double entry book- 


| keeping system. Box 127, Japan 


Times, Tokyo, 


CORRESPONDENT: seeking em- 
ployment with leading exporter. 
Has contacts with various lines of 
makers. And also contact with 
various importers. US. citizen. 
Box 159, Japan Times, Tokyo. , 


Help Wanted 


West Said Lagging Behind 
Russia in Machine Output 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
An American professor said here 
Saturday night that the West 
was lagging behind Russia in 

roducing basic machinery for 
ndustries, and that this could 
contribute to a “worldwide eco- 
nomic and political victory for 
the Soviet system.” 


Prof. Seymour Melman, as- 
sociate professor of industrial 
and management engineering at 
Columbia University, New York, 
said in a British Broadcasting 
Corporation talk that there had 
been a failure in fmdustrial or- 
ganization and a failure of tech- 
nological efficiency in the ma- 
chinery producing industries. 


He said that there was only 
one place in the world where 
machine tools—‘“the basic pro- 
ducing equipment for industrial 
societies”—were being mass pro- 
duced and that was in the So- 
viet Union. 


“This development in the So- 
viet machine-producing indus- 
tries is of the greatest political 
and economic importance. 

“An economic advantage - in 
production efficiency, owing to 
the extension of mass produc- 
tion, would permit the Soviets 
to supply basic industrial equip- 
ment both to unindustrialized 
areas of the world, as well as 
in the West, at advantageous 
prices. 

“Whoever supplies the basic 
means of industrial production 
thereby establishes a network 
of basic contacts whose result 
is political influence on a broad 
scale. 


“In my opinion, this is the 
underlying strategy of the oft- 
expressed Soviet interest in 
economic competition on a 
peaceful basis. With their side 
of economic competition being 
carried out from a base of mass- 
producing industries, the So- 
viets could very well be in a 
position to win, on a world 
scale,” Prof. Melman said. 

Prof. Melman went on: “The 
availability of low-priced ma- 
chine tools is bound to have an 


U.S. Bonds Reveal 
Loss of Ground 


NEW YORK (AP)—US. 
Government bonds lost ground 
last week while corporate secu- 
rities milled ineffectually. 


Uncertainty stemmed from a 
number of factors. The steel 
strike, suspended under Taft- 
Hartley injuction, is still un- 
settled. 


Money got a little tighter. 
The Treasury 13-week bill rate 
rose to a record 4.332 per cent, 
topping the previous high set 
in the bank holidays of 1933. 
Dealers in commercial paper 
upped their rates by % percent- 
age point. 

In addition, the Treasury an- 
nounced it would auction a 320- 
day bill next Tuesday to raise 
$2,000 million in new money. 
And American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the world’s big- 


gest public utility, floated $250) 


million through sale of deben- 
tures, biggest corporate debt 
financing of the year. 


Investment quality corporates 
advanced while utilities declin- 
ed. Rails, industrials and for- 
eign bonds were unchanged. 
Volume for the week rose to 
$35,313,600 par value on the big 
board from $34,326,000 last 
week.and $33,286,000 a year 
ago. — 

The Treasury 3%s of 1990 
lost 1 and 4/32 at 88 8/32 bid. 
Off 24/32 each were the 3%8 
of 1983-78 at 87 12/32, the 3s of 
1995 at 83 and the 4s of 1980 at 
06 8/32. The 2%s of 1963 and 
the Vistory 2%s of December 
1972-67 lost 4/32 each at 92 
16/32 and 83 4/32 bid. 


Decimal Coinage 

SALISBURY, South Rhodesia 
(AP)—The Central African 
Federation will consider sub- 
stituting a decimal coinage sys- 
tem in place of its present Brit- 
ish currency, Finance Minister 
Donald Macintyre announced 
here. 


South Africa has already an- 
nounced it will introduce 
decimal coinage early in 1961, 


impressive effect on the course 
of political affairs in Asia, Africa 
and South America. 


“In these areas, governments 
are hard pressed to carry out 
industrialization programs with 
limited capital resources, 

“Under these circumstances, 
when they are offered capital 
goods at one half the price of 
similar goods in the West, such 
offers may prove virtually ir- 
resistable.” 

He said that Soviet pricing 
abroad might be affected by 
various business tactics includ- 
ing specially attractive prices 
to penetrate markets. 

He added that the next years, 
“possibly as few as two,” were 
crucial ones during which West- 
ern methods in the production 
of machine tools and allied 
equipment must be decisively 
improved, and prices cut by as 
much as 50 per cent. 

“Failing decisive moves in this 
direction, the full range of 
political and economic effects 
from the developing Soviet mass 
production in these fields will 
begin to emerge, despite the 
long traditions of elegance of 
design and in finish of product 
that have characterized many 
Western machinery-producing 
firms” he said, 


ECAFE Body Opens 


Transport Parley 


BANGKOK (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Over 70 delegates and observers 
including Japanese last Thurs- 
day attended the opening meet- 
ing of the eighth session of the 
ECAFE Inland Transport Com- 
mittee. 

Opening the meeting, the 
acting executive secretary of 
ECAFE, Ismer Rashied Ibra- 
him, pointed out that improved 
transport and communication 
facilities are a major factor in 
the development of every as- 
pect on modern living from 
schools and hospitals to agricul- 
ture, mining and industry. 

Attending the meeting were 
representatives of Australia, 
Burma, Cambodia, China, 
France, India Japan, Korea, 
Laos, the Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
USSR, United Kingdom; United 
States and Vietnam. 

The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the United Nations 
specialized agencies sent ob- 
servers. 


Soviet, East Germany 
Sign Economic Pact 


MOSCOW (AP)—East Ger- 
many was established as the So- 
viet Union’s major trading part- 
ner in an economic agreement 
signed here Saturday. 

The agreement calls for ex- 
changes worth more than 50,000 
million rubles—$12,500 million 
by Russian evaluation—from 
1960 through 1965. 


Karachi Airport 

KARACHI (AP)—Signing of 
an implementation agreenient 
for an $8 million jet runway at 
Karachi airport increases total 
loans from the Development 
Loan Fund to Pakistan in re- 
cent months to $97,800,000, of- 
ficials announced here Thurs- 
day. The new airstrip, to be 
completed early in 1961, is ex- 
pected to be the most modern 
jet airstrip in the world. 


Travelers 


Dr. Ramsey Pollard, president 
of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion of America, accompanied by 
Mrs. Pollard, arrived in Tokyo 
from South Korea by NWA Sat- 
urday evening. | 

* > + 

Nagamasa Kawakita, presi- 
dent of Towa Shoji Co,, and Hi- 
deo Shiotsugu, president of Ei- 
hai Co., returned to Tokyo yes- 
terday morning by Air France 
from Paris after a two-week 
business trip. 

a * > 

The Prof. Herring and His Par- 
ty, an ll-member tour group, 
arrived in Tokyo * yesterday 
afternoon from San Francisco 
by JAL for a two-week sight- 
seeing visit‘'to Japan. It is led 


by Prof. Hubert Herring of Los 
Angeles. ; 


om 


MANAGER required by progressive 
export firm. Must be fluent in 
English and Japanese. Aggressive, 
personable, trustworthy. Liberal 
salary. Send personal history. 
photograph, desired salary. Replies 
kept confidential. Box 545, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


NISEI needed as staff house attend- 
ant at Shemya island, Aleutians. 
Must have U.S. passport, birth 
certificate good reference. Dollar 
salary free lodging and food, Kitch- 
en helper waiter experience help- 
ful. Personnel Dept., Northwest 
Airlines, Room 503, Nikkatsu Bidg., 
Hibiya. 


HOUSEMAID for American family 
with children at school. Live in, 
some English. Tel: 42-1481. 


TWO House maids urgently want- 
ed by Scandinavian family experi- 
ence with small children, some 
ooking and laundry, some English 
required, 


71.-5116. 


AMERICANS, Europeans: oppor- 
tunity with American Company 
for ambitious young man for per- 
manent employment, good pay. 
Write P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


CLERK-TYPIST by travel agency, 
age below 21, reasonable conversa- 
tional English, temporary basis 
possibly permanent. Send personal 
history to Box 165, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


FULLY capable English shorthand 
secretary. .Apply with personal 
history, salary desired to Box 155, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines invites 
written applications in English from 
young and energetic persons for 
the position of sales representative. 
Send photo and personal history to 
KLM, c/o Nittobo Bidg., No. 1, 6- 
chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


MULTILITH 1250 OPERATOR, ex- 
perience and English knowledge 
necessary. Permanent position. 
Good salary. Apply in person to: 
Personnel Section, Pacific Servi¢e 
Center, South Camp Drake. Tel: 
9496-2334. 


PAN AMERICAN needs 
GER SERVICE CLERK 
GROUND HOSTESS to work rotat- 
ing shift at airport. Must be flu- 
ent English speaking Japanese na- 
tional, age 25-32. College educa- 
tion or higher. Live close to To- 
kyo Int'l Airport. Experience in 
guest/traveler handling work de- 
sired. 


PAN ‘AMERICAN also needs ex- 
perienced CHEF DE CUISINE 
(Chief Cook) to take full charge 
of Flight Kitchen. Must be bilin- 
gual fluent English/Japanese and 
thoroughly familiar with western 
style food preparation. 
sonal history statement and pic- 
ture to Personnel Supervisor, PAA, 
Tokyo Int'l Airport, Haneda. 


SALESMAN to work exclusive ter- 
ritory for American company. Any 
nationality but must speak fluent 
English. .Call Mr. Weston 92-7107. 


SUNDRY Banto for well establish- 
ed American export company. 
Should have at least 3 years cur- 
rent experience. Transistor radio 
and smoking articles experience 
preferred. Age no limit. Perma- 
nent position, good working con- 
dition for right person. Please 
send history paper and salary de- 
sired to Box 544, Japan. Times, 
Tokyo. 


START your own business by sell- 
ing or export also agent large com- 


mission American firm, Tokyo 
33-6528. & 
AUTOMOBILES _ 


For Sale 


1957 black Chrysler Imperial beau- 
tiful condition available now 
completely equipped negotiate 
price. Lt. Col, Faulk 2ist TFW 
Misawa Air Base. Phone 3037. 


1955 PLYMOUTH Belvedere V-8 
four-door R/H excellent condition 
best offer over $950. Labar 
Hardy SBarracks 335436, 
Washington Heights 3718. 


1957 CONSUL four-door radio hea- 
ter low mileage excellent condi- 
tion. Phone 37-6197. 


Send per-. 


Housing—For Rent 


Box holders’ identities te boxes will not The Japan 
in strict confidence be returned to 
SAASLUREREE | cccpsemeee eee 


1958 gir condition CADILLAC four-| ROPPONGI completely furnished 3 | 


door excellent condition low. mil- 


bedroom residence: 


living /dining- 


eage option available om January | room, good sized kitchen, bathroom. | 


One. Telephone Lt. Samuels, J.A.B. 
(O° 85170, (R) 56631. 


telephone, 
Centrally Heated large 2 bedroom | 
| bungalow, Meguro ¥75,000. Cozy 2 | 


carport, yard ‘775,000. 


1966 CHEVROLET Belair two-door | bedroom house, near Washington | 


6 cylinder R and H, excellent con- | Heights ¥40,000. 


dition $1,500. MPC or Yen. Tele- 
phone Lt. Goldsobel JAB. 
55106, (R) 55790. 


|\3-4 bedroom house, 
(O) | drive-in, ¥65,000, Oriental 59-1783, 
/7. 


Approved class-A 
lawn garden, 


1958 MERCEDES-BENZ 220S, black. | sHmBUYA: well constructed modern | 


low mileage, radio with short-wave | 


band, front bench-type seat re- 
clines, windshield washers, Yokota 
AB 77341 Mr. Imai. : 
1960 PLYMOUTH, Dodge & Chrysler 
Accepting Order Now for particu- 
lars call Kokusal Kogyo Co., Ltd. 
Tokyo, Mr. Nakashimo, Sales Dept. 
Tel: 45-5101. Yokohama 2-4057/8. 
Also ‘59 Piymouth & Dodge are 
available for Immediate Shipment. 


1957 PLYMOUTH Savoy four-door 
R/H W-W tire, gray and white. 


able. Sgt. Eastone, Tachikawa 
29205. 

USED cars: 1959 Plymouth Bel- 
vedere 4-door sedan, 6-cylinder, 


standard transmission automobiles 
available for export. FEDERAL 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES, 2297 
Market Building, San Francisco, 
California. 


Wanted to Buy 
model used car, 


ANY 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


1957-58 AUTOMOBILES WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY! OPPORTUNITY is 
KNOCKING, NOW! TOKIWA MO- 
TORS 45-1444, 3270. 


CRAVING: four-door sedan OLDS- 
MOBILE/BUICK . 1957, wanted im- 
mediately. Dial now 59-5471 HIBIYA 
MOTORS, nearby Dai Ichi Hotel. 


4-58 FOUR-DOOR Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick. 
Best price offered. Kuno Motors, 
opposite Fryar Gym. across canal 
8-1065/7 Yokohama. 


MERCEDES - BENZ, Volkswagen, 
Buick, Chevrolet and any other 
used car. Call 45-0161/9. Yanase 
Automobile Company, Shibaura, 
Tokyo. 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 1955 car. 


Specially Ford. Call 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


make year, 


bungalow brightness throughout 


_ living-diningroom 2 bedrooms maid- 


room kitchen showerroom garage 
telephone residential neighborhood , 
40,000. Saratoga 59-7674, 59-7675. ) 


Wanted to Rent 


2/3 BEDROOM house or apartment | 
western style completely furnish- 
ed for 4 months by Americans no | 
children. Call 59-5021/2. 


WESTERN-STYLE 2-3. bedroom 


Excellent Transportation. Reason- | P°US*® with some garden. 38 minutes | 


to center, to rent up to ¥100,000. | 
Reply Box 166, Japan Times, Tokyo. | 


—_- ~_- ——_— 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 
Special Sizes Made to Order. Orien- 
tal Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, Shiro- 
gane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo Tel: 
44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front of 
Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


DENTIST DR 


Medical 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginga Street) 10:00 am.—6 
p.m. Call 27-8900 for appointment 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


-_-——_— - — 


ns 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 


8 am.—5S p.m. Saturday: 8 am.— 
|12 noon 


Room 749. Marunouchi 
Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 


Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospitai, near Shim bashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: 87-2111/8. Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—5:30 p.m. 

COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 
Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 


Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-9872. 

DR. RR. TATEYAMA: Venereal 
Disease, Pregnancy Test. Behind 


Imperial Hotel & Yuraku-za, along- 
side railroad. Spoken English, 
French, German, Yurakucho 1-14, 
Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 88-7054. 

. & AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel. 27-5311 Nik- 
katsu Arcade Hibiya. Nikkatsu In- 
ternational Bidg. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 
10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
nouchi Building, Chiyoda-ku, To- 
kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 

DR. MATSUMOTO'S DENTAL 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
donist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 9:00 
—18:00 Tel: 92-0534, 33-7448. 

FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyo- 
gi St.. near Norwegian Embassy). 
Appointment and house calls. Tel. 
40-4360. 


Notice 


SPACE HEATER; Kenmore 75,000 
BTU with blower, Duotherm 55,000 
BTU. Coleman 35,000 BTU. Phone: 
25-0905, 25-8861. 


CHARMING Cherub for Christmas 
Cheer. Adorable all-felt angel of 
a doll with silvery locks, will hold 
nigitttie or silk pajamas under its 
winged surplice of heavenly pink. 


MILITARY Assistance Advisory 
Group, Japan offices will be mov- 
ed to Camp Ichigaya, Pershing 
Heights and will open officially at 
1200 hrs. November 25. Duty Offi- 


cer Telephone: 30-4204. 30-4201. 


Service 


DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY 


Long lashes fringe demurely down- 
cast eyes and cupid’s bow mouth | 
lifted in sweetest. smuggest smile | 
this side of Paradise. Divinely | 
made. Appealing to all feminine | 
bearts. ¥1,900. At TORII HAND- | 
BAG, Imperial Hotel Arcade. C.P.O. | 
Box 85, Tokyo. 


BRANDNEW lady's watch (Suisse), | 
Crystal, dining table, 6 chairs, cabi- | 
net with glass shelves, coat, gas 
stoves. Tel: 44-3652. 


MAN’S 3/4 k diamond ring M k 
gold mounting and man's Gruen ) 
Curvex 5 diamonds watch, watch 
and band 14 k. white gold. Tele- 
phone (O) 55170, (R) 56631, JAB. 


HOUSING 


For Rent 
DIAL. 33-8787, 33-3413, 30-2865 
dies 


Nakajima's Han favorable 
Houses Apartments Office stands 
Ave. “K” close 10th (Opposite 


machi 6-chome. 
GOTO APARTMENT—Central heat- 


ing. unfurnished, bath, hot run- 
ning water, TV antenna, private 
telephone, parking area. Roppongi 


Crossing 48-8505/9. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT 1 room Apt. available. 
For further information, please 
call: 46-5291/5. 


APPROVED 2 bedroom fiat house, 
convenient for Green Park, Drake, 


¥25,000, 1 bedroom ¥22,000. Shibuya | 
3 bedroom apartment with modern | 


equipment ‘¥50,000. Fuso 58-0017, 


om * 4 


ATTRACTIVE 3 bedroom bungalow, 
livingroom, diningroom, tiled bath- 
room, kitchén, maidroom, telephone, 
garden, 60,000. 33-6363, 33-8768, 
Eastern. 


AVAILABLE NOW 2 bedroom in- 
dependent house, iivingroom sepa- 
rated diningroom maidroom tele- 
phone lawn garden ¥57,000 Azabu. 
Details ARIKADO 408-5435/7. 


AZABU western 2 bedroom bunga- 
low, furnished living-diningroom, 
maidroom, telephone, yard, near 
trar.sportation ¥650,000. Well-furnish- 
ed 1 bedroom home near downtown 
Shibuya ¥27,000, Meguro 20,000. 
Various others. Tokyo House 
Bureau, 50-2540, 50-2496/8. 


BLUFF Yokohama two bedroom 
apartment, large living dining 
room, steam heating, telephone, 
separate maids quarters, garage. 


Navy approved. Rental ‘44,000 
monthly. Call Tokyo 712-1477 for 
particulars. 

COMFORTABLE 2-3 bedroom 


houses with modern livingroom din- 
ingroom maidroom tiled bathroom 
kitchen sunport beautiful garden 
carport located between Green 
Park—Washington Heights ¥38,000. 
Okamura 40-0707, 40-4630. 


FURNISHED bungalow 2 bedrooms 
large livingroom separated dining 
room maidroom beautiful bathroom 
storage telephone 55,000. 48-1733, 
3779 Sun Corporation. 10:00—16:00. 


GORGEOUS!! 5-bedroom mansions 
commodious livingroom separate 
diningroom receptionroom study 2- 
maidrooms clean kitchen bathroom 
drive-in nice lawn garden ¥70,000, 
¥120,000. COZY!! 1-2 bedroom 
furnished houses %30,000—¥50,000. 
Pacific 56-1920, 56-0214. 


MEGURO near American School, 
independent semi-+western 2-3 bed- 
room house, livingroom, maidroom, 
storage, telephone, latge yard, 
quie} surroundings 45,000. 40-5920. 


ROPPONGI!! Completely furnished 
1 bedroom apartment, telephone, 
#20,000. Completely furnished 3 bed- 
room house, 55,000. Aoyama!! 2 
bedroom bungalow #30,000. 408-5873, 
408-6069 Western. 


| writer, 


Wanted to Buy 


DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner 
gas-range, refrigerator deep freezer 
space heater, washer etc. MARU- 
TOMI & CO., Tel. 25-6509, 25-8861. 


Ol, HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 


whole country organization. High- 
est and speedy investigating serv- 
ice. Head Office: 10-3 chome, 
Ogawa-machr Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: 29-9435, 0368/9, 2356/9. 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 


Correct and quick service. Typing. 
printing. stenograph, translation 
and bookkeeping. Please call Shi- 
buye-ku, Tel: 40-6068. 


REPAIR TELEVISION, 
player, Radio Washer, Vacuum- 
cleaner, Heater, Refrigerator. Ex- 
pert, moderate fee, trifle welcome. 


Record- 


ORIENTAL CARPET TRADING 
Co., LTD. Various kinds of hand 
woven rugs and machine made car- 
pets are now displayed in our am- 
ple showroom, wide range of all 
sizes, patterns and colors may be 
selected; Special orders are accept- 


Ol, HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
Deep Freezer. Air Conditioner, 


Washer, etc. Best price and RE- | 
"AIRING. Anytime quickly | 
76-8146/7. | 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf | 
club, oil heater television, type- 
refrigerator, gas range, | 
washing machine, camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983. 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV, 
DEEP FREEZER, Oi) Heater, TV 
Tel. 33-0864, 33-3932. 


Om, HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
AIR CONDITIONER, washing ma- 
chine, TV, Etc. Call 28-6800, 28-6065. 


Pets 


WIEMERGHER PUPPIES, Cham- 
pion stock W/papers. Born Octo- 
ber 20, 1959. Call Capt. John 
Conklin, Johnson Air Base 55529. 


JAPANESE girls wish to learn Eng- 
lish coversation from foreign high 


Ota-ku, Tokyo. 


anything about Japan. At my home 
or any suitable place you choose. 
Ohsone 


P.M, 


Instruction 


school girls. Miss fVatanabe. To- 
kiwa-so, No. 6, 1-chome, Onnazuka, 


PRIVATE lessons, Japanese and 


Call 982-6669 Mr. after 6:30 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. 
Pigeon Bus DeLluxe Motor-coaches 
carefully planned routes 
Afternoon, Night, One-d: 
English-speaking hostess. 
23-0566/8. 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


Minimum - expense 
Morning 
tours) 
Tel: 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
M.D., Physician & Surgeon, labora- 
tory tests, 
Roppongi, 


Medical 


X-Ray Yazaki Bidg. 
Azabu, Tokyo 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


ed. Phone: 57-5076. 5249, No. 2, 
6-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, 


Main Tokyo Restaurant 
Ginza 6-chome Behind 
Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
Tek (57) 9271/5 


Free Entertainment 
Japanese Folk Dancing, etc. 
Omori: On the Bay—i-chome 
Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Ota-ku. Tel (76) 6766/8 
Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


Barbecue.) | 
wma 
WakPULE 


a2 


AUTOMATIC 


Rolleiflex 4x4 


BALCOM TRADING C©O., IN 
Fukoku Building, Tel. 59-0045/9 
CPO Box 176, Tokyo 


} 
} These positions. ore permanent 
] 


| in English and Japanese also 
Japan Times; Tokyo. 


SALES ENGINEERS REQUIRED FOR 
OLD ESTABLISHED BRITISH COMPANY. 


would be port of a progressive engineering dept. 
be required to have a good knowledge of written as well as 
} spoken English preferably aged between 30 and 45 years with 
} a background of construction engineering. 

| Applicants should apply with full details of personal history 


—_— 


and the successful applicants 
They would 


photograph to Box No. 152, 
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ea ’ ‘ THE JAPAN TIMES, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1959 
the Japan Times Weekly News Review ig 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
Incorporating the Japan Mail, the Japan Chronicle, ‘and the ‘ . \ 
sagan Advertion. Owned sad gebiened .galy by Bolder Policy-Making Required to Solve Coal Surplus Issue 
SHIMA, President and Publisher ’ . pay 
ennai 7 Ot UIRASAWA, Rditor ‘ By KAZUO KURODA 
MASARU OGAWA, Managing or 
The planned dismissal of against officers and other active retrenchment. The union con- 
Man 
RORUBO MASUDA, Busines _ miners amid the coal surplus members of the union. tention that the coal industry “nn + = 
HEAD OFFICE: 1i-chome, Uchisatwai-cho, Cuipete-ee, le situation is now biterly disputed j, the conciliation formula & %¢eking an easier way out “A 


OSAKA OFFICE: 
YOKOHAMA OFFICE: 
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MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


Delivery ¥360: Mail ¥390 (Japan) 


¥640 (Foreign—ordinary mail) 


International Air Edition ¥1,000 (Airmail postage extra). 


Better Side of Divorce 


The increase in the number of divorces in 
tremendous, 


since the war has been 


Japan 


Offhand, this would appear to be a trend for the 
worse, a sign of marital discord and broken families. 
But anything like the divorce mills of Reno is not likely 


here, and most people familiar 
that in this country the rising 


contrary, a healthy sign. 


Before the war, the women who 
much she had reason for doing so, was a woman 


however 


disgraced. Her husband could 


with Japan will agree 
divorce rate is, on the 


sought a divorce, 


beat her, he could have 


a concubine and other children, and the properly bred 
wife would have to swallow her shame and bear it. 


In some backwoods areas, 


‘trial marriages” are still 


the custom with the husband free to a the bride back 
to her family if he found her unsatisfactory. 

But one of the boons brought by the Aljied occupation 
after the war was the emancipation of woman from her 


feudal bonds. The concept that woman 
man, still stoutly resisted in some areas, 
structure of the nation. 


changes in the social 


One of these changes was 


is the equal of 
led to startling 


the right of woman to 


seek relief by divorce in any unhappy marriage and 


receive financial support fro 


m her husband. 


These developments, combined with the increasing 


number of jobs for women, 
woman from her slave role. 


made her more independent. 
An important role in this 


helped to free the Japanese 


They raised her status and 
trend has been played by 


the family courts which celebrate the tenth year of 


their birth in Japan this year. 
By their mediation and advice in family troubles, 


they have not only 
but saved some as well. 
has been to raise the level 


dissolved many unhappy marriages 
The over-all result undoubtedly 


of mutual respect between 


husband and wife and increase personal happiness. 
Fither husband or wife can now ask for divorce 


on such grounds as adultery, 


differences in temperament, 


extravagance, cruelty and trouble with the in-laws. 
Figures for the family court in Sendai show it 
granted 376 divorces in 1949, its first year of operation, 


and 383 in 1958, 
men. 


Wives filing suits far outnumbered the 
Adultery and cruelty led all other reasons for 


divorce, but a surprising number were based on differ- 


ences in temperament. 


One revealing figure was that one out of five divorces 
were requested by wives after 10 or more years. Many 


of the women had two or 


three children, yet sought 


divorce rather than continuing an unhappy marriage. 
Such a thing would have been unthinkable before the war. 

Yet, in spite of their newly won freedom, in spite 
of their growing independence, the Japanese woman, un- 
like some of her Western cousins, has retained her womanly 


qualities. 


Between the traditional modesty of the Japanese 
woman and the wise counsels of the family courts, the 
over-all result has been enhanced respect for family life . 
and increased happiness at all levels. 


Unnecessary Station? 

Nothing is more unpleasant than the persistent rumor 
now prevailing that the political pressure from some ex- 
ecutive members of the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
has forced the railway authorities to open an unexpected 
station along the new Tokaido Line at a tiny town called 


Hajima in Gifu Prefecture. 


Any person could see the great economic importance 
of the new Tokaido Line, intended to replace the present 
trunk line which has already reached the limit of its trans- 


portation capacity. 


And it goes without saying that the 


choice of the stations to be opened along such an important 
trunk line must be made strictly from the viewpoint of 
the nation’s urgent economic need. What necessity was 
there of selecting such a small town as Hajima, with a 
population of only 40,000 engaging mostly in agriculture? 


Under the original plan, 
The National Railways, how- 


along the new trunk line. 


nine. stations were to open 


ever, suddenly proposed to add one more station in Gifu 
only three days after the announcement of the initial plan, 
and Transportation Minister Narahashi approved. it. 

The rumor says that Mr. Bamboku Ohno, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Liberal-Democratic Party who has been elected 
from this same prefecture, influenced Mr. Narahashi and 
President Sogo of the National Railways. - 

It is also said that Mr. Ohno hinted at declining his 
cooperation in negotiations for the purchase of land neces- 
sary for the construction of the new line unless the railway 
authorities yielded to his demand. 

If the rumor is true, Mr. Ohno’s conduct cannot be too 


severely criticized. 


It only proves that he lacks the most 


essential qualification for a statesman. 

Such conduct will not only prove fatal to Mr. Ohno’s 
political future, but it may also lead, we fear, to complete 
loss of the people’s trust in the government. 


between management and labor. 
Although the presentation of 
a “conciliation formula” by 
chairman Dr. Ichiro Nakayama 
of the Central Labor Relations 
Commission Saturday raised 
hope for amicable settlement, 
the retrenchment issue never- 
theless is destined to torment 
t@e Japanese coal industry for 
some time to come. 


In a two-day extraordinary 
convention Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 3,500,000-member labor 
federation Sohyo pledged its all- 
out support to the Japan Coal 
Mine Workers Union (Tanro) 
fighting the retrenchment. 
Here, Sohyo sees an issue ready 
to be used to consolidate labor 
unity in anticipation of the 
coming political showdown on 
the revision of the Japan-U.5. 
Security Treaty. 

Dr. Nakayama’s effort for 
conciliation had been blocked 
by the controversy as to whe- 
ther 300 men in union cadres 
should be included in the dis 
missal quota of 2,020 at Mitsui 
Coal Mining Co’s Miike colliery, 
Kyushu. Settlement at Miike 
is expected to set a pattern for 
other mines belonging to 
Mitsui, as well as to other min- 
ing companies. 

Right of Dismissal 

It is plainly against the law 
to fire somebody because of his 
union activities but, on the 
other hand, union cadres will 
naturally be hit also when a 
large number of workers are 
to be dismissed. The manage- 
ment wants to retain the right 
to nominate the workers for 
dismissal, but the union is flatly 
opposed on the ground that the 
retrenchment by nomination 
may result in discrimination 


presented Saturday, Dr, Naka- 
yama tacitly upheld the union's 
opposition against “dismissal by 
nomination” but made provisions 
to prevent the nomination in 
reverse by the union. 


This kind of dispute, however, 


Highlights 


Conciliation proposed on 
coal mine dispute. (Nov. 21) 

Sohyo holds extra conven- 
tion. (Nov. 19, 20) 

Diet debates reparations, 
jet fighter purchase and pact 
revision. 


appears entirely senseless, be- 
cause there should be some ac- 
ceptable criterion for dismissals, 
for instance, seniority right. 
But nobody, it seems, has view- 
ed the problem from that angle. 


From a detached viewpoint, 
the management's position is 
harder to justify because legally 
it is open to the doubt of unfair 
labor practice. But the com- 
pany’s insistence upon nomina- 
tion deserves some sympathy: 
The Miike mine is not only 
Mitsui’s but Japan’s best, both 
in regard to coal deposit condi- 
tions and ining equipment. 
And yet the mine’s productivity 
is extremely low. Thi-, the man- 
agement believes, is due to leftist 
indoctrination going on at the 
mine. 

’ Passing the Buck 

It is obvious that a company 
with an accumulated deficit of 
¥5,500 million cannot afford to 
leave its best mine in a condi- 
tion like that. 

On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the much- 
publicized coal surplus situation 
does not necessarily justify the 


‘THE WILD GEESE by Ogai 
Mori. Charlies Tuttle Co. 120 
pp: ¥550. 


This is the first volume in a 
new Tuttle series of ‘.:xpen- 
sive, beautifully desi-"*., and 
attractively paper-bound books 
called a Library of Japanese 
Literature. Projected are Shin- 
taro Ishihara’s most famous 
novel, “The Season of the Sun” 
(Taiyo no Kisetsu), and “Gei- 
sha in Rivalry” (Udekurabe) 
by that most untranslated of 
modern Japanese authors, Kafu 
Nagai, 


The name of Ogai Mori 
(1860-1922) has long been 
known in the West. A short 
story, “The Pier” (Sambashi) 
was included in one of the 
standard “great story” col- 
lections in 1918 and has been 
in print ever since. His best 
work, “Sansho the _ Bailiff” 
(Sanshodayu) was translated 
only in 1952, and his most fa- 
mous, “The Wild Geese” (Gan, 
written between 1911 and 1913), 
though partially translated ear- 
lier by both §S. G. Brickley and 
Burton Watson, here makes its 
first full appearance. 

Ogai, one of the many Meiji 
authors to go abroad, was also 
known as a translator (Goethe, 
Ibsen, Wilde and Shakespeare) 
and, like many authors of his 
period, represents a compromise 
in his fiction. Like Soseki Na- 
tsume, he favored using the 
Western psychological - novel 
techniques upon purely Japa- 
rese material, and “Wild 
Geese” is in many ways a typ- 
ical novel. 

The story occurs in 1880. A 
young student of Tokyo Uni- 
versity everyday passes the 
house of a _ beautiful young 


Diet Debates 


It is a welcomed sign that sub- 
stantial discussions are going 
on in the Diet owing to Opposi- 
tion questions made on the basis 
of thorough studies. Of partic- 
ular interest are the verbal bat- 
tles between the Government 
and Opposition on such issues 
as the South Vietnam repara- 
tions and the new mainstay jet 
fighter selected for the Ajir 
Self-Defense Force. Govern- 
ment replies on the Vietnam 
problem were very “slipshod.” 
If the Government cannot give 
satisfactory answers it should 
try to reassess the reparations 
for South Vietnam. It was re- 
grettable that the Defense Agen- 
cy was unable to make a con- 
vincing reply on the mainstay 
aircraft issue at the Diet session 
Nov. 10. As to the revision of 
the Japan-U.S. treaty, the Gov- 
ernment should listen more to 
the voice of the public.—Asahi 
Shimbun 


_ Treaty Revision 


Heated debates are going on 
in the Diet on the revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 
The focal attention is directed 
on the scope of military action 
of Japan-based U.S. forces. The 
Opposition fearg that Japan 
may be subjected to attacks in 
the event these troops are de- 
ae ng for combat outside of 

apan to defend a third coun- 
try. The Government assures 
that the U.S. will be required 
to consult Japan prior to any 
deployment of its troops station- 
ed in Japan. This leaves open 
a possibility that the U.S. will 


Press Comments Summarized 


move its forces here in the face 
of Japanese disapproval since 
Japan has no right of veto. 
What is of more concern is that 
the U.S, assurance to consult 
Japan is not as yet ex to 
be put in writing. A written 
commitment must be obtained, 
stating that the U.S. forces in 
Japan will not be deployed 
abroad for purposes other than 
the defense of Japan.—Chugoku 
Shimbun (Hiroshima) 


Mitsui Mine Dispute 

Ichiro Nakayama has issued 
a conciliation plan for the solu- 
tion of the labor-management 
dispute at the Mitsui Mining Co. 
Both labor and management are 
dissatisfied with the conciliation 
plan. What would result, how- 
ever, if both sides ignored it? 
It would only mean a force-to- 
force showdown between labor 
and management. This would 
inevitably jeopardize the opera- 
tions of the mining company. 
What is most important is to 
raise the company’s production 
efficiency. In order to do this, 
personnel retrenchment is in- 
evitable from the standpoint of 
“quality and quantity.” It fol- 
lows then that miners with com- 
paratively bad service records 
should be fired. This point was 
not clarified in the conciliation 
plan.—Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


Yearend Struggles 


The Japan Postal Workers 
Union is again going to inflict 
its annual annoyance to the gen- 
eral public by its yearend strug- 
gles that will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a considerable delay in 


the delivery of letters and pack- 
ages during the yearend and 
New Year season. This year 
again, the labor-management dis- 
pute over the International La- 
bor Organization Convention 
No. 87 will be revived. Labor 
demands that the Government 
ratify the treaty promptly, while 
the Government says it will not 
do so unless the union dis- 
charges itS executives who were 
previously fired from their gov- 
ernment jobs. It is evident that 
no agreement will be reached so 
long as the two sides stick to 
their present positions. They 
must realize that they are not 
the only parties concerned. The 
public is the biggest victim of 
the dispute.—Nishi Nippon 
Shimbun (Fukuoka) 


nm 5 
GATT Conference 

The Tokyo plenary session of 
the General Agreement ‘on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
which ended Nov. 20, was a suc- 
cess. The session discussed 
such issues as import restric- 
tions, relations between the 
formation of economic blocs and 
freer trade and the question of 


‘the application of the escape 


clause to Japan. Discussions 


‘were conducted in the spirit of 


GATT, making another step to- 
wards better world trade. It is 
especially welcome that during 
the session, both Britain and 
France announced a broad 
liberalization of their trade and 
Japan also ‘alleviated somewhat 
its import restrictions. It was 
also agreed that the question of 
Art. 35 should be taken up at 
the next GATT session.—Mati- 
nichi Shimbun 
‘e) 


Book Review 


woman. She is the mistress of 
a money-lender. When the 
student kills a snake which 
has attacked her pet birds, a 
tenuous connection is  estab- 
lished, but her single effort to 
know him better fails and he 
goes off to study in Germany. 


Since the story itself is so 
very slight, Ogai fills it out 
with genre-description and psy- 
chological explication. That he 
has chosen Thackeray’s method 
(also that of the Japanese “shi- 
shosetsu”) of taking the read- 
er into his confidence, and 
doing so with none of Thack- 
eray’s bustling charm, may be 
regarded as somewhat unfortu- 
nate now that Henry James 
has weaned us all away from 


the dear-reader approach. 
The novel has no preten- 
sions, however, and this is 


what saves it. Since the in- 
terest is in the story and not 
if how the author has present- 
ed the story, the work served 
as admirable material for the 
films (as always, second-rate 
literature making the best 
movies) and Shiro Toyoda’s 
1953 “Gan” (shown abroad as 
“The Mistress) was one of the 
most poignantly moving Japa- 
nese films of this decade. 

One may have qualifications 
about the translation, the work 
of Sanford Goldstein, now at 
Purdue, and Kinge Ochiai, at 
Niigata University. If one 
compares their translation with 
that of Burton Watson in 
Donald Keene’s “Modern Japa- 
nese Literature,” the difference 
becomes apparent. Though the 
original (one section only) has 
been heavily edited, Mr. Watson 
has captured the spirit in such 
perfectly colloquial English 
that translation, as a whole, is 
“invisible.” 

So is the Goldstein-Ochiai 
most of the time but occasion- 
ally translatese appears; when 
this occurs the _transiation 
becomes quite apparent and 
stops you, or at Yeast stopped 
me. For example, that old 
Japanese favorite, “native 
place” (p. 24); constructions 
like “the dandy was actually 
ii off” (28); and “sometimes 
she cried out in a fret” (97); 
and real stoppers like: “We 
often hear that misers will 
even skin flints ...” (29) 
which puts an end to all com- 
munication until it is tunder- 
stood (with no assistance at all 
from context) that “will” does 
not mean volition but is the 
“will” of “last will and testa- 
ment.” such slips are unfor- 
tunate because they are rare 
enough to call attention to 
themselves. They interfere, 
but not too seriously.—D.R, 


by passing the buck to the 
workers deserves attention, 
when the welfare of workers 
and the Japanese nation as a 
whole is considered. 


At this time, the demand for 
energy is arising from the 
heavy and chemical industries, 
which are sometimes called the 
“energy consuming industry.” 
Fuel like petroleum is already 
one of Japan's largest import 
items. In view of future pros- 
pects, it is not unreasonable at 
all to maintain the operation 
at better collieries, which will 
no doubt help Japan economize 
on much-needed foreign cur- 
rency. 


Only a bolder and more 
imaginative policy-making on 
the part of our Government can 
solve the coal problem. The 
Government submitted a law 
bill to the Diet last week for 
vocational training and reloca- 
tion of workers to be relieved 
by coal mines but it is the only 
countermeasure so far proposed 
by the Government. 


In the meantime, the Diet 
continued its debates on the 
Vietnamese reparations, the 
planned purchase of Lockheed 
F104Cs and the Security Treaty 
revision. 

To dispel confusion over the 
status of Tran Van Huu, also 
spelled as Phu, Foreign Minis- 
ter Fujiyama gave the final of- 
ficial view at the Lower House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: 

As confirmed by Ambassador 
Kanichiro Kubota in Saigon, 
Premier Tran Van Huu signed 
the Peace Treaty in 1951 with 
legitimate accreditation from 
Emperor Bao Dai and, accord- 
ing to his personal testimony 
given to the Japanese Embassy 
in Paris, Tran Van Huu carried 
a Vietnamese passport to the 
peace conference in San Fran- 
cisco. At that time, he pos- 
sessed dual nationality—French 
and Vietnamese. As a result 
of the enactment of the Viet- 
namese Nationality Law in 
1955, he became a Frenchman 
because he is considered to have 
relinquished his Vietnamese na- 
tionality. 

With this, the legal hair-split- 
ting in the Diet ended but the 
Opposition Socialists are deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturn- 
ed in its attempt to discredit the 
Japan-South Vietnam  repara- 
tions agreement. They want a 
settlement also with the Com- 
munist North. 


On Plane Purchase 


The Cabinet committees of 
both Houses last week were the 
scene of verbal diel on the 
supersonic airplane purchase. 

Socialist Miyoshi Yajima 
claimed Thursday he had USAF 


data showing that 31 of 290 


F104s (both F104A and F104C) 
used by the USAF up to mid- 
September were. destroyed, 17 
badly damaged and 41 others 
half damaged by accidents, 
which also killed 12 pilots. 

Refuting Yajima, Defense 
Agency director Munenori 
Akagi said the USAF data re- 
ceived by his agency recorded 
only five accidents as far as 
the F104C is concerned. 

Earlier on Tuesday, Akagi 
gave the Lower House Cabinet 
Committee a comprehensive 
comparison of five supersonic 
models investigated by the so- 
called Genda mission. But the 
Opposition dismissed it as a 
phony report contrived to favor 
the F104C as against the 98J11 
of Grumman. 

On Friday, Gen. Minoru Gen- 
da chief of Air Staff, testified at 
the Lower House committee 
that the F104C had been found 
superior in regard to its ability 
to combat enemy bombers . of 
the latest type with a high 
speed sustained over a long 
period of time. — 

As for the security pact issue, 
the Diet debates last week did 
not turn up anything essential- 
ly new, but Foreign Minister 
Fujiyama’s testimony at the 
Upper House Budget Commit- 
tee last Monday stirred a con- 
troversy. Deliberately led to 
the point by a Socialist, Fuji- 
yama in effect affirmed the pos- 
sibility of Japan-based US. 
forces pursuing the enemy deep 
into Chinese or Russian terri- 
tories. 

On the following day, the 
Government party issued a 
statement to clarify the matter. 
According to the statement, the 
U.S. operation will not be re- 
gionally restricted but the aim 
and the spirit of the treaty 
limits the scope of operation to 
the Far East north of the Phil- 
ippines, 


Try and 


By BENNETT CERF 


Stop Me 


A pet fancier lingered before a cage holding two parrots. 
One was jabbering away incessantly; the other never opened its 


beak. “What keeps you so silent ?* 


the pet fancier murmured 
to the mute bird. 
“I,” was the mournful an- 
“swer, “am the male parrot.” 
° . > 


The late George Gershwin 
was an avid golfer. Playing a 
course at Miami Beach with 
which’ he was unfamiliar, he 
couldn't get going one morning, 
registered a 9 on the first hale, 
and 8 on the second, 

“I can't-figure out what J’m 
doing wrong,” he fretted. His 
— volunteered, “Mister, 
you just ain’t got rhythm.” 

* . oy. i” 


“I made my first pile,” recall- 
ed the portly and expansive 


plutocrat, “playing a horse.” “At the races?” asked the reporter. 
“No,” said the plutocrat, “in vaudeville.” 
Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


Page tee Vimes syndeere 


“I didn't like the taste of your 
ol’ thermometer, so I gave it to 
my dog!" 


A 


‘Hieda - no - are® 


Mock Joya 


Hieda-no-are 


The name of Hieda-no-are may 
be known only to students of 
the ancient history of Japan, 
but the Kojiki as told by her 
from memory is accepted as the 
oldest historical record of the 
country. | 

It was long disputed whether 
this person Was gus. sits 
a man 
woman, but 
now it is recog-# 
nized by his-# 
torians that% 


was a woman. a 
More remark- ’ Be 
able is the fact ae 
that she was “ oe 
only 28 years® ' mY 
old when she) ¥& 2 “4 
was given this Joya 

important task. She is also re- 
ported to be a descendant of 
Amenouzumeno-mikoto who 
danced before the Imano-Iwato, 
the cave into which Amaterasu- 


omikami hid, and urged the sun.- 


goddess to come out again. 

In 682 Emperor Temmu order- 
ed the compilation of the record 
of past important affairs of the 
country. Hieda-no-are, who was 
an official of Kataribe (reciter's 
office) of the court, was com- 
manded to tell Ono-Yasumaro 
from memory all ancient mat- 
ters from the beginning of the 
mythological age. 

In the early letter-less period, 
all races appear to have pos- 
sessed good memory, as past af- 
fairs and legends were handed 
down from mouth to mouth for 
generations. The Ainus memo- 
rized all their long tales of the 
past up to quite recent times. 


The Kojiki dictated by Hieda- 
no-are covers the nation’s his- 
tory from the mythological be- 
ginning to 682 in the reign of 
Emperor Suiko. That it con- 
tains not only stories of my- 
thological rulers, affairs of the 
imperial court, government 
matters and such, but also ac- 
counts of court life, poems and 
other features prove in one 
aspect that the original teller 
was a woman. 


In the preface written by 
Ono-Yasumaro it is clearly 
mentioned that Hieda-no-are 
was a remarkably bright person 
possessing good memory. It is 
regrettable that nothing more 
is, known about her. When the 
Kojiki was completed in 712, 
one record says she was 65 
years old. 


The oldest existing text of 
the Kojiki copied in 1266 is 
preserved at the Shumpukuji 
Temple, Nagoya. 


10 Years Ago 
Today —! 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Nov. 23, 1949 


A trade arrangement between 
occupied-Japan and the sterling 
area, expected to total 143 mil- 
lion sterling (about $400 million) 
in the period from last July 1 
to next June 30, was signed in 
the office of Maj, Gen. W. F. 
Marquat, chief of SCAP’s Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section. 


FLUSHING, N.Y.—Poland 
asked United Nations Secreta 
General Trygve Lie to circulate 
in the name of the Polish del- 
egation a Chinese Communist 
demand that the Nationalist 
delegation to the world organ- 
ization be deprived of its seat. 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Monday asked 30 nations 
—including the Soviet Union 
—to join in bringing pressure 
on the Chinese Communists to 
free American consul general 
Angus Ward and his staff 
from Mukden jail. 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
A movie cutie is to get a mil- 
lion bucks for one screen role, 
but we doubt that we'll see the 
picture. How could anybody 
enjoy it, thinking all the time 


about what it’s costing the poor . 


girl in taxes? 


Even the telecasts of Senate 
investigations weren't honest. 
Many of the witnesses had to 
have their lawyers coach them 
as to which amendment they 
rT unable to answer because 
oT, a . 


Dr. Von Braun says there is 
“foot dragging” in our space- 
ship program. Does this mean 
we haven't even developed 
brakes for the things? 


Not wishing to knock the 
Soviet accomplishment, -we 
won't believe that the far side 
of the moon really looks like 
that until some American has 
photographed it with his kids 
and Aunt Beulah in the fore- 
ground, 


od 


Almost any family car has 
a built-in speed regulator for 
highway driving. f you go 
too slow the kids scream, and 
if you go too fast it activates 
the womenfolk. 


By William S. White 


Objections to- Jaunt 


Ike Should Stay Put in Washington 


WASHINGTON—A sour note 
must be raised amid the chorus 
of happy hurrahs surrounding 
President Eisenhower's “godd- 


will” trip to 11 nations scattered 
about the globe. 

No doubt the general 
“golly, 


here has been 
swell!’ Most of 
the outer world 


that’s 


seems to ap 
prove, too—but 
most of the 


outer world is 
not really famil- 
jar with the in- 
stitution of the Him 

American Presi- 3 
dency and thej 
curious limita- 


tions that go + 
with its Vast White 
powers. 


In plain fact, there are dan- 
gers in this extraordinary jour- 
ney. More responsible people 
here than might be supposed 
are fully aware of it. They do 
not speak out for fear of being 
called pessimists or, maybe, 
“opposed to peace.” 

Though every American wants 
it to go off beautifully, the 
public is entitled to know the 
serious objections to this kind 
of breathless, jet-airliner diplo- 
macy. They are several, 

1. The President is break- 
ing with the spirit and practice 
of a century and three-quarters. 
This practice has been that the 
Presidency, the heart and mind 
of the whole American Govern- 
ment, is not wisely “put on the 
road.” It has been felt that such 
perambulations would lessen 
the dignity of the office and 
thus decrease its unique in- 
fluence. 

All previous Presidents who 
have gone abroad have gone 
for specific, clearly définable 


SIDE CLANCES By Galbraith 


“I spend lots of money in this 
store. They're 580 
about refunding it!” 


. 
3 Minutes a Day 
By JAMES KELLER —— 
Refagees Look to You 

NANA 
The ravages of World War II 
and the upheavals following it 
are still painfully evident in 
the plight of millions of ref- 


ugees in various parts of the 
world. 


Séme 40 million individuals 
have been refugees at one time 
or another during the past 15 
years and approximately 12 
million are without permanent 
homes. 


There are still 120 refugee 
camps in Europe. A _ million 
Arabs in the Middle East and 
another million uprooted Chi- 
nese in Hongkong, like most ref- 
ugees, feel unwanted and for- 
gotten by the rest of humanity. 


It is not easy to find a solu- 
tion to this problem of shifting 
world populations. Food, cloth- 
es, shelter and money are direly 
needed. But at best they only 


ry alleviate the problem. A real 


solution is urgently required. 

It is a Christlike challenge for 
all of us to find peaceful and 
just ways to relocate these hap- 
less millions in permanent 
homes. 

“I was a stranger and You 
took me in.” (Matthew 25:35) 

Remind me, O Lord, to show 
the same concern for refugees 
that I would expect if 1 were 
in their place. 


eerful of 


reasons. Usually they have gone 
only either in wartime tor 
Allied talks or in early postwar 
periods for urgent Allied peace 
conferences. 


It is true that “the world has 
changed.” But it does not auto 
matically follow that the care 
fully reserved ture so iong 
maintained for the office should 
now be cast aside for what is 
vaguely called “goodwill.” 

2. Once a President Visite 
one country he will be wneder 
unbearable pressure to visit 
more and more countries, (Al. 
ready two stops have had to he 
added, in a single day's time, 
Eisenhower's schedule—Spain 
and Tunisia). It is quite as eay 
to promote iliwill aa goodwill 
when country X ike honered 
and country Y is snubbed, 

A case can be made for Pree 
idential visits to great Powers, 
like those recently to Weetern 
Europe, for perfectiy plain 
Allied objectives. It is not emery, 
however, to make any nonsent) 
mental case for calle on IJitthe 
countries simply because they 
would like to be called on, 

3. Any President's real—end 
irreplaceable — place ie Wael» 


ington. This is true under the 
Constitution and it ie true as 
a practical matier. The e« 


simply will not rum as well 
While the boss is away. If & 
would, there would be less ree 
son to have a boss. 

4. Such crowded itinerarie« 
as President Eisenhowers—1! 
countries in 19 dave « sare 
bound to be taxing. This, eure 
ly, is true of a President whe. 
at 69, is happily in exellent 
health now but has twice heen 
gravely ill in office. Moreewer, 
it is hard to believe ‘hat in 
such a hurried journey a Pree 
ident can have time to reflect 
usefully on all the probleme of 
his office plus the added prot» 
lems posed in meeting so many 
foreign people so quickly. 

5. Even though formal diple 
matic “negotiations” are ne 
part of the President's purpose, 
certain “negotiations” will sure 
ly take place all the same, Por 
example, foreign dispatches al- 
ready show Elsenhower will be 
expected to mix himeelf ite 
India’s frontier troubles with 
Red China. One of the main 
reasons why our tredition has 
kept the office of the Presiden- 
cy out of such matters is thie 

A President calling on an 
other head of state as his 
sonal guest in unlikely, in 
human nature, to be able to 
take quite the no-nonserime line 

two diplomats meeting 
strictly as professional negot}- 
ators. When you go to a man’s 
home for the weekend he can 
make it far harder for you te 
say no to his proposals then 
would be the case if your agent 
met his agent in a business of- 
fice and without social obliga- 
tions on either side, 
(Copyright, 1959, by United Feature 

Syndicate, Inc) 
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Have Phote 


To the Editor: 

I took this picture of two 
children of a foreign family at 
Meiji Shrine Park on Nov. 15, 
but I failed to get their ad- 
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dress, though I intended té send 
the photo afterward. 

I will be giad if you will carry 
this photo in your paper so that 
the parents of these chikiren 
can contact me. 

TAKESHI NAKAMURA 
38, Minami Senzoku-che, 
Ota Ward, Tokyo 
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